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PHRENOLOGICAL FACTS, 
IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

A few weeks since, a talented and wealthy 
merchant of Boston, called at our office with 
his son to test the truth of Phrenology; 
requesting that neither he nor his son should 
be questioned in any respect, until after the 
examination was written and in his possession. 
The character was reported phonographically 
at the time, and in substance is as fullows:— 

“ This young man has a brain of only aver- 
age size, and consequently would fail to sus- 
tain himself in a sphere that requires much 
power and scope of mind. The physiological 
conditions are only of average strength, by 
nature, and the appearances indicate that 
physical training has been sadly neglected, 
and his nervous system excited to a high and 
unnatural action. He never was calculated 
for a sphere that requires great power of 
organization, either mental or physical, yet, 
with proper management, he might have 
excelled in a more ordinary sphere, to which 
nature has adapted him; but in his present 
reduced condition of both mind and body, he 
would fail even there. The only chance for 
him to live long, is immediate attention to 
physiological training and proper mental ree- 
reation. 

“We has naturally an active mind, and is 
capable of excelling as a scholar, especially in 
his younger days, yet would not manifest so 
much depth of research in the more advanced 
departments of scholarship, where profound- 
ness of mind is indispensable. He has more 
talent for the sphere of the scholar, as such, 
than for any other, yet he has not sufficient 





physical strength to bear close and continued 
application to study. He would not succeed 
either in a general business or mercantile 
department, for he has not the abilities, 
intellectually, or the disposition, and would 
be sure to fail of success, even if circumstan- 
ces were more than commonly favorable.” 


At the close of the examination we observy- 
ed the ambitious and affectionate father af- 
fected to tears. Le requested his son to 
leave the room, after which he made the 
following statement :— 

“You have described the character of my 
son with singular and wonderful accuracy in 
every particular, Would that I could have 
known years ago the lesson that I to-day 
have learned—it would have saved me a 
world of trouble—and my son from prema- 
ture death, which I now fear is inevitable. 


“The young man you have examined is my 
only son. As a parent, I have been too am- 
bitious, and in stimulating him have defeated 
the very object which I have been so anxious 
tosecure. I have «lso a daughter, who is 
yet quite young. I am determined that she 
shall have all the advantages this subject 
affords. The history of my son is as follows: 
At an early age he manifested uncommon 
aptness as a scholar, and entered college very 
young. Soon after he began to fail in both 
health and mind and was finally obliged to 
leave. I then procured an excellent situation 
for him in a mercantile sphere, but I soon 
learned that he was not competent for the 
business. He became discouraged, and he 
now is in the state of mind and body which 
you have so accurately described.” 
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Hundreds of similar instances are con- 
stantly coming under our observation and 
experience. Let anti-phrenologists satisfac- 
torily dispose of these hosts of stubborn, in- 
controvertible facts if they can. Let parents 
learn a lesson that will sink deep into their 
souls, and stir them up to immediate action, 
and no longer sleep on the very brink of 
ruin, 

A short time since, two ladies came to our 
office with a lad twelve years of age, to get a 
phrenological description of his character and 
the necessary advi.e. 
written at the time, without any knowledge 
ot his peculiarities, except as inferred from his 
organization. The more important portion 
of the phonographic report, taken from the 
lips of the examiner, reads thus :— 


the description was 


“ This lad has a brain of more than com- 
mon size, and is above an average in general 
power and scope of mind. By nature, his 
constitution is fair, and with proper care and 
physiological training he is capable of enjoying 
health. There seems to be, however, at the 
present time some uncommon cause of ex- 
haustion. His habits in some respect are 
what they should not be. His brain is 
rather unevenly developed, and his character 
is consequently somewhat eccentric and pecu- 
liar. His general motives are good, yet he 
is severely tempted in many respects, and 
requires much attention, close watching and 
firm training to keep him on the proper 
track. In the first place particular care witl 
be necessary with reference to his diet. Ap- 
petite is developed in the extreme, and he is 
inclined to eat too much; he should be rea- 
soned with, and checked by as mild means as 
possible. He should use plain simple food 
and avoid every thing of a stimulating na- 
ture. 

“* Secondly, hissexual feeling is strong for a 
boy of his age. It is really a premature de- 
velopment, and unless he has the best advice 
and training with reference to this faculty, he 
will be very liable to form bad habits; and I 
should not be surprised if he had already 
formed them. It is very important for him 
to bathe frequently, as often as every other 
day, and exercise much ia the open air; rise 
early and sleep on a hard bed. He should 
not be confined closely in school, nor allowed 
to go much with boys without some one to 
watch and take care of him; and he should 
not be allowed to mix with girls, Anoth«r 
tendency of his miad is to acquire and pos- 
sess, and although it is not a necessity of his 








nature to take what not dves belong to him, 
yet he is liable to form bad habits connected 
with this faculty. He is very sensitive and 
feels reproach and blame keenly. It would 
be well to praise him for his good acts, 
rather than find too much fault with him for 
his bad ones. Religious feeling and respect 
need especial cultivation. He is not conten- 
tious or quarrelsome, yet is capable of great 
severity of feeling, aud when his passions are 
called out and excited, is liable to do very im- 
proper if not dangerous acts. His will is 
extreme, and when aroused it is very diffi- 
cult to govern him. His intellect is above 
the average in development, and he has a 
sound mind and good memory. In fact is 
very shrewd in laying his plaas ; few boys of 
his age can lay them so shrewdly, and carry 
them out so well as he can. He is capable 
of very strong affections, and those who have 
the care of him, if they understand how to 
recure his affect‘ons, can have a great influ- 
ence over him. His organization considered 
as a whole, is in some respects rather unfor- 
tunate, but it may be improved by the right 
kind of training and discipline.” 


The two ladies who came with the lad 
were his aunts, with one of whom he lived. 
Said they, “ You have described his character 
correctly in every particular. His constitu- 
tion was naturally good, but in consequence 
of the babits of which you spake he is now 
very weakly. He has had the advice of the 
best physicians, yet failed to get any help— 
they did not seem to understand his case. 
Iie manifests extreme affection towards fe- 
males, especially girls, and we find it very 
difficult to control him in this respect. He 
is extremely willful, and when blamed and 
opposed frequently threatens to kill me. 
He bas several times stolen my purse and 
ran away. He has an enormous appetite, 
which it seems almost impossible to control. 
He seems to be entirely wanting in respect, 
treating all alike, whether old or young. 
Notwithstanding all this he is very affection- 
ate; he is remarkably cunning in laying his 
plans, and carries them out with remarkable 
coolness and judgment. You have given 
knowledge and advice in reference both to his 
health and mind which I have for a long time 
sought from other sources, but in vain. I 
shall always feel under great obligations for 
the aid you have given me in understanding 
the causes of such unfortunate results.” 
Such stubborn facts as these speak volumes 
in reference to the truth aad utility of phre- 





nology. Who can be so stupid and blind to 
the welfare of the human race as to reject or 
fail to investigate a science so indispensa- 
ble to its happin ss, perfection and elevation. 
For one we envy not the condition of such a 
man or woman, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF LANGUAGE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The question which I wish to 
present you is this, “ How shall a person acquire 
facility and correctness in the use of language ?” 
This ability, which I need, and which I see many 
persons destitute of, is what I desire to attain. I 
believe that it cannot be acquired by merely hear- 
ing good language in conversation, or reading books 
where language is employed with purity and taste ; 
for 1am so fortunate as to gain the company of 
persons, whose use of language is very correct, and 
to have access to books of almost all sorts; but I 
am always perplexed when I attempt to express 
my thoughts in writing, or more particularly in 
conversation, where I never can say what I think, 
I do not suppose that by any method this accom- 
plishment can be acquired in so great a degree, by 
those who are not endowed with it by nature, as by 
those who possess the power; but, like all other 
powers of man, it can be cultivated, and I wish to 
know the best method. I notice the different de- 
grees of this power which individuals possess: 
some easily and fully give expression to their 
thoughts, as fast as they present themselves, while 
others hesitate, stammer, become perplexed, and 
finally bolt out something uncertain, whether they 
mean it or not, or rather become desperate, and 
speak what just then strikes them as nearest right. 
I have observed some persons who seem to learn lan- 
guage almost intuitively; after meeting a word 
once’ o® twice, it is perfectly familiar, thus they 
soon acquire a large stock of words; to others all 
words remain strangers, except a few which one 
cannot live without. There is a little girl of my 
acquaintance whose knowledge of words is truly 
wonderful for one of her age ; she is fond of the 
conversation of persons older than herself, and 
while they are talking, she seems absorbed by the 
subject ; the conversation she does not forget, but 
will ask questions relative to it days after, when 
all others have forgotten it; the words used she 
almost always makes her own; but if there are 
any which she does not entirely comprehend, she 
asks their meaning. In this way she has acquired 
a more ready command and accurate knowledge of 
words than most grown persons; every word that 
she hears she introduces into her own conversation, 
and scarcely ever uses with apy other than their 
true meaning. If you should deem it proper to 
communicate to me through your Journal, or by 
letter, the best method for acquiring accuracy and 
facility in the use of language, you will not only 
oblige me personally, but, I trust, assist many 
others who are desirous of improving themselves, 
and I shall always remember, with gratitude, to 
whom I am indebted. 

Yours truly, J.R. W. 

[As a reply to our correspondent, we copy a few 
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paragraphs from “ Fowler on Memory.” We would 
copy the entire chapter if space would permit.] 


“MEANS OF IMPROVING LANGUAGE. 

“ But this glorious gift is susceptible of nrrrove- 
ment, and to an astonishing extent. Undoubtedly 
every reader, by duly cultivating his natural gifts 
and graces, might surpass our best speakers in 
both conversation and delivery. Certainly all can 
incalculably improve both. Would you, then, who 
hesitate in conversation, and stammer in speaking, 
perhaps cannot speak at all in public—you who 
have good ideas and glowing feelings which you 
would give fortunes to be able toconvey, but either 
utterly fail or else fall so far below your concep- 
tions as to spoil even the attempt—learn the cause 
of this decline? Look for it in your having been 
compelled to sit on a bench and say A, and to 
smart under the lash or ferule every time you 
whispered. Or would you learn the remedy? 
Tax. Drive out your ideas—well if you can, and 
as well as possible—but well or ill, give them ur- 
rerance. Join debating and speaking societies. 
Seek and make opportunities for engaging in con- 
versation and public speaking. Do not quake to 
appear before an audience; they are only men. 
Let us have vastly more public speaking on tem- 
perance, science, religion and all moral and intel- 
lectual subjects. Religious meetings afford excel- 
lent facilities, where the pastor tries to bring for- 
ward his lambs, for improving this gift, and at the 
same time doing good. Bear in mind that its exer- 
cis is its restoration, just as its inaction was its 
decline. Use worps, oral and written, in public 
and private. This will discipline Language and 
augment its power. Action—xxercise—-this is the 
sovereign mental panacea, the universal cultivation 
of mind. 

“Conversation furnishes the very best possible 
opportunity for cultivating and improving style ; 
because while others are talking, we can both listen 
and arrange our own ideas and language. Those 
who cannot be really eloquent in conversation, can- 
not beeloquentanywhere. It lacks neither interest 
nor excitement, because both are brought to their 
highest pitch of healthy action. There is also 
something in the very nature of this conversational 
interchange of ideas and feelings—in answering, 
replying, and answering again—every way calcu- 
lated, not only to elicit mental action and beauty of 
sentiment, but also to facilitate this eloquent, 
charming, forcible expression. In public speaking, 
the sentences must be cast too rapidly to allow 
that strength of thought, that arrangement of ideas 
and sentences, or that beauty of diction, amply pro- 
vided in conversation. But these facilities are too 
little improved. Neighbors spend far too little 
time in this interchange of ideas and sentiments. 
man was made to talk much. One boon my soul 
desires—frequent and protracted convEnsaTions 
with those choice spirits occasionally met in our 
journey through life. Few know how to converse, 
or attempt to improve. Most conversation is 
tedious. Few talk rpras, and fewer still take 
pains to express them wai. But when we do 
meet kindred souls, or those highly gifted in con- 
versation, hours become minutes, so much more do 








we enjoy and live in their society, than in ordinary 
life. Oh! for a life-time, an erzrnity of such en- 
chanting converse ! 

“One conversational excellence should be gene- 
rally adopted. Each should speak longer at a 
TIME; say from one to five minutes, or till he has 
fully presented his particular idea in its various 
bearings. To do this effectually, a score or two of 
sentences—a young speech—may sometimes be re- 
quired; but let the others wait and listen without 
interrupting till their turn arrives, and then pur- 
sue a similar course. This will take time, but cive 
time; for how can it be spent more pleasantly or 
profitably ? 

“ Let us then cultivate this glorious gift, and im- 
prove those conversational faculties thus bestowed 
and even urged upon us by our bountiful Creator. 
Their assiduous improvement will enable us to 
diminish existing blemishes, and add many strokes 
of beauty and impressiveness, perhaps enable us 
literally to charm mankind, by the perfection of 
our diction and composition, and contribute more 
to the happiness of ourselves and fellow men than 
if we possessed fortunes. 

“Corresronpence also furnishes another excel- 
lent arena for the exercise and consequent improve- 
ment of Language, and indeed of the whole mind. 
It is naturally and eminently calculated to perfect 
our style of expression, and should be universally 
practiced. If you have little time, yet rake time 
thus to cultivate Language as well as to cement 
the feelings. Authorship should not be confined, 
as now, to the few. All should put thoughts on 
paper, and apply to themselves this stimulus to 
communicative progression. The time will come 
when that mass of intellect and exalted sentiment 
now pent up in “ the million” will be developed— 
when men will traffic in the productions of mind 
as much more than in'lands and goods as they now 
do in the latter more than in the former. Ideas 
will yet become the great staple of human com- 
merce. The press is to be augmented a hundred 
thousand fold. Communicating and receiving ideas 
are yet to engross most of human time. “Know- 
ledge shall run to and fro, and be increased il- 
limitably. In short, the exhaustless beauties and 
powers of the human mind are to be developed 
beyond our utmost stretch of imagination, by this 
verbal and written intercommunication of ideas and 
sentiments. For this mainly was man created ; and 
I hail with joy cheap books, cheap postage, phono- 
graphy, every increased facility for the manires- 
TATION OF MIND, and exhort all to take and make 
every suitable opportunity to EXPREss THEIR 
IDEAS.” 





ANGER, 


BY P. L. BUELL. 


All men of talent have their easily-besetting 
sins. Some govern themselves by reason and con- 
science, others rashly follow the promptings of 
their blind animal instincts. No truly great man, 
however, is habitually under the control of his 
passions. Washington had an impetuosity of tem- 
per which required all the strength of his mighty 
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intellect, and the powerful promptings of his moral 
sentiments to keep in subjection to the command, 
“Be ye angry andsin not.” Being angry with one 
of his officers, he walked the room in which they 
were assembled, for some time without saying a 
word, and thus allayed his passion until he was 
mentally assured that reason had assumed its 
proper station in his mind. 

Such should be the case with all, and then com- 
parative peace and quiet would reign in families, 
communities, and states. A single angry word 
will sometimes create a flame in a neighborhood 
which years cannot extinguish, We do not contend 
that a man should never be angry, for it would be 
“spitting against the wind,” as Franklin says; but 
it is our duty, as we are rational beings, not to let 
our anger get the mastery over us, and make us 
partially insane. 

Evil exists in the world, and to eradicate it some- 
thing must be done. The lawless need a check to 
their wayward propensities, and this must be done 
by those who have determination enough to enforce 
the penalty of a just law. The qualities of mind 
which lead te anger give efficiency to the character, 
and those who are destitute of these qualities are 
not fitted to do good in the world. They lack the 
necessary energy and enterprise to visit the abodes 
of poverty and distress, and administer relief. 
Hence the truthfulness of the proverb, “ Blunted 
unto goodness is the heart that anger never stir- 
reth.” 

Anger is widely different from revenge. The 
former rages for a moment in the minds of the great 
and noble, is soon forgotten, or swallowed up in 
generous emotions,—the latter takes possession of 
the weak-minded, and leads them to commit deeds 
which would put to shame the prince of darkness. 
A just and holy indignation for wrongs committed 
against ourselves or society, is praiseworthy, and 
in accordance with the precepts and example of 
the Prince of Peace, while a revengeful spirit is 
contrary to all laws, human and divine, and makes 
man a fit representative of Pandemonium. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK.—wNO. UI. 
The Recitation continued. 


“ Delightful task to rear the tender thought; 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Thomson. 


The pupils have taken their places on the 
“forms” by that same process mentioned in Art. 
No. 2. While they are preparing their respective 
parts, we would call attention to an important in- 
quiry, which has risen, perchance to many a mind. 
That inquiry may have taken this form: “It 
would be very agreeable to hear pupils recite, as 
those mentioned in the preceding article, but how 
were they brought inéo that condition?” The an- 
swer to this is of grave and deep importance. It 
is the point on which the leaders of Education in 
America, in England and on the Continent, are 
divided. 

Arguments numerous have been brought for- 
ward, and schools many have been established by 
the respective advocates—some have succeeded, 




















others have failed. With respect and deference to 
the opinions and arguments of others, we feel 
bound to give in these papers the results of our 
own experience, an experience which has grown 
under various circumstances for sixteen years. 

We say, then, that the education of the child 
commences at its birth—and in these articles we 
ask not how much may have been accomplished 
previous to that event. And this education goes 
continuously on, every circumstance from the werld 
without, and from the world within (himself) leaves 
its impress on his character—tends to form and 
mold, and fix him as he is—and he will be edu- 
cated whether you will or not. 

Let him fall early into the hands of the skillful 
teacher. The first seven years (we speak of chil- 
dren geverally) should be passed in pleasant walks, 
rides and conversations, combined with proper gym- 
nastics, exercises in the field and on the water. 
The pupil should be shown every piece of useful 
machinery, always beginning with the simplest, 
made tamiiar with the workshops and the tools of 
various artisans, Too much pains cannot be taken 
to give him exact notions of all these things, and 
with them the ideas of rivers, of mountains, islands, 
and plaius. Lead him from the simplest element 
to the broadest characteristics that he is able to 
comprehend. The teacher will always use simple, 
correct language in his descriptiovs—and these 
must always be proportioned to the strength of 
the pupil. As often as they return to the school- 
rooma, which should be the most attractive of all 
places, each one in the class should be induced to 
give a description of what he saw—he is to be 
aided in giving his descriptions, just as we would 
extend our finger to him, in his first attempt to walk. 
As soon as he has acquired the strength to hold 
a piece of crayon, put him to the blackboard, and 
by the same pleasant process cause him to draw a 
picture of what he eaw—all these exercises to be 
accompanied on the part of the teacher by a win- 
ing pleasant, noble, truthful dispos tioa. Win the 
little child’s heart, (and you can by this process,) 
and sooner than you are aware, you will have the 
foundation laid, on which you can rear a structure 
as lofty and as fair as your own ideal! Teacher, 
do you feel that your ideal is a desirable one, and 
would it give you pleasure to see it spring intu the 
actual? If so—then, forward—if not, up at once 
and cultivate the homestead. 

If this process be faith’ully carried out, at the 
age of eight, your pupil wiil have a fine, healthy, 
vigurous frame, and a mind in every respect equal— 
there has ven no forcing. It has been a growth— 
your boy has learned to write and to draw, and 
has the power of description, and can give a clear 
statement by writing, by picture and by voice, of 
what he wishes. 

This pupil is now ready and eager to begin with 
books—and he is now prepared to get what is val- 
uable in them, and not to be buried by the rubbish 
also there found. 

This same process has been continued since his 
commencement with books for four years, with the 
same care, precision, and thorough mastery of 
every point, and he is now twelve years old, and as 
such we meet him in the “ geography class.” 
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Pupil C was excused from naming the popula- 
tion of the cities on the canals, 

Pupil D is ready and he shows us his drawing, 
which was a profile of the Erie canal from Albany 
to Utica. He informs us tvat the line drawn on 
the map is intended to show us its direction, or as 
it would appear to us could we be suspended in 
the air above it, and look from that position down 
upon it. But a profile or sectional view is one 
which is obtained from its projection on a perpen- 
dicular plane. 

Teacher. “ You are correct—you may now favor 
us with a familiar illustration of what you mean.” 


Pupil. “This wooden representation of a moun- 
tain” (he here takes one from the cabinet) “I 
would represent thus” (he here draws a picture of 
it on the board.) “Now if 1 pass a sharp knife 
through it from its apex to its base,” (this he can 
do, as it is so constructed that a knife-blade can 
be passed through it, in several directions, for 
the purpuse of showing plans and sections of various 
kinds.) “I would represent this section (showing it 
to the teacher and class) “ thus”— (he draws its out- 
line on the bvard.) He continues. “ In acanal the 
water must be level—but as the surface of the 
earth is uneven, these levels must be variously 
situated with respect to each other, some must be 
higher than otivers,” 

Teacher. “ What do you understand by the ex- 
pressi » higher than others!” 

Pupil. “ At a greater distance from the center 
of the earth.” 

Teacher. “ Proceed.” 

Pupil. “ When we wish to lift a boat from one 
level to another, we do it by means of an arrange- 
ment called a lock. This is a stone basin on our 
canals, about 90 feet in length, 15 wide, with a depth 
varying according to the ascent to be overcome. 
At each end of this basin are two large gates, and 
in each of these are two small ones, sometimes 
these smaller ones are placed in the sides of the 
basin. The larger gates meet each other, making 
an angular point where they touch. This angular 
point is directed inward for the lower gates, and 
outward for the bigher ones. I now wish to take 
my boat through. The lower large gates are 
opened, and the lower small ones closed. The 
water within and without these gates is on the 
same level, otherwise the gates could not be opened. 
The boat is passed within, and the lower large 
gates are closed. Now the smaller gates above 
are opened, and this allows the water to flow into 
the basin from above, and as it cannot escape, it 
fills the tasin, or lock, and of course lifts the boat 
up, the water continues to run in until it is of the 
same hight as that of the higher level; when so, 
the upper gates are easily opened, and the boat 
passes on her journey.” 

Teacher. “ We excuse pupil E from his descrip- 
tion at this time.” 

Popil F states that he was required to draw a 
plan of Ontario county. He shows his map, and is 
about to give the direction of its bounding lines, 
when the teacher tells him to omit that part for 
the present. 

He then states, “ that a portion of the surface of 
the earth, 40 rods in length, and 4 rods wide, is 





what is called one acre; fifty such pieces in one 
body constitute, as to size, a very good farm. This 
is owned by one person and is cultivated by him— 
fences separate it from his neighbors’ farms, and it 
is acknowledged his, and is secured to bim by the 
laws of the land—several such farms, when con- 
sidered collectively, are called a Town, and the 
people residing in the town, taken collectively, pos- 
sess certain rights. When several Towns are con 

nected together they constitute a County—and 
several of these make a State. Now in the case of 
the farm, this man's land extends to a certain dis- 
tance and there stops, and beyond that the man 
knows he has no right to go. His neighbor's land 
comes to the same point. For practical purposes 
the fence is considered the line and is sufficiently 
exact, but it is always acknowledged to stand the 
the one-half on Mc, A’s land and the other half on 
Mr. B's. I may get closer to the idea of a boun- 
dary line by taking two pieces of board, the one of 
pine and the other of cherry. I plane them to a 
straight edge, now I bring these edges together; if 
they have been planed to a very straight edge, you 
can easily see that there could only be a small space 
between them; no sheet of paper could be passed 
between—even light must stop there, yet we know 
that each board bas its limit—and that portion of 
space between them is the plane of separation—and 
the edge of that plane is the line of boundary ; and 
it is the mathematical idea of a line, viz., That 
which has length, without breadth or thickness.” 


Pupil G proceeds. He was togive the latitude 
and longitude of the principal points of the State. 

“The southern extremity of New York is 40 de- 
grees and 30 minutes north latitude. The northern 
boundary is the 45th parallel of latitude nortb, 
The eastern line, not including Long Island, will 
average near 3} degrees east longitude, from 
Washington ; and the western limit nearly reaches 
the 3d degree west from Washington. Two-thirds of 
of the southern boundary, which separates it from 
Pennsylvania, is the 42d parallel of north latitude.” 


Teacher. “Explain the terms latitude and 
longitude.” 

Pupil. “The distance of a place en the surface of 
the earth, from the equator, measured on the arc of 
the meridian which passes through that place, is 
its latitude. In other words, it is the angle formed 
by a line vertical to the place and the plane of the 
equator, meeting at the center of the earth. Longi- 
tude may be reckoned ‘from any place whatever. 
It is generally counted 180 degrees east from the 
starting point, and the same number west. Some 
reckon 360 degrees arvund to the place of : eginning. 
Now as all meridians meet at the pole, it is clear, 
that as we advance to the north or to the south 
from the equator, the distance between these 
meridians diminishes, until at the pole that dis- 
tance reduces to nothing. Hence, to find the dis- 
tance between any two meridians on any parallel, 
becomes an important problem.” 

Teacher. “ Yiu may state the formula for find- 
ing that distance.” 

Pupil. “Multiply the length of a degree on 
the equator, by the co-sine of the latitude of the 
given parallel, considering the radius equal to 1.” 
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We have now passed over, what we proposed, 
with the exception of one pupil. Now this lesson 
should be connected with three similar lessons 
one on the Geology of the State, one on its Natural 
History, and one on its Political History. The 
reader may exclaim, how long would it take to 
finish the geography of the world at this rate? 
We think there should be more anxiety on the 
question, how well does he understand his subject ? 
We see from this recitation, and that, too, without 
a scrutinizing glance, that these pupils are well 
versed in other branches of study. By this pro- 
cess of conducting study it is quite impossible to 
pursa? any branch of knowledge far, without be- 
coming more or less acquainted with all the rest. 
The closer we push our inquiries, the more numer- 
ous will become the points of contact with other 
branches. 

Every step brings new subjects before the atten” 
tion, the sphere of inquiry is widened. Our princi- 
ples must become greater in their reach. We are 
fired by the discovery of new aspects in the 
literary and moral world, and, as a writer has finely 
said, “ Though it seems at first view, a paradox, the 
true way to general knowledge is the ardent pur- 
suit of particular studies.” The soundest general 
scholars are, not seldom, such as originally pro- 
posed to themselves the cultivation of some humble 
and narrow sphere ef thought, just as the greatest 
farmers are apt to be those who, beginning with a 
hand’s breadth of land, have patiently drawn forth 
its latent riches, and, year by year, redeemed new 
roods from the forest and the marsh, until broad 
meadows wave with their harvests, and the dis- 
tant hills are covered with their flocks, 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


NO. Ul, 





SELF-ESTEEM. 


The natural language of the mental organs, 
which is seen in the attitudes of the body, the car- 
riage of the head and the expression of the face, 
communicates to the observer as correct an idea of 
the feelings and character of the individual as 
his words could possibly do. Contrast the quiet 
dignity of this figure with the cringing submissive- 
ness of the stooping figure on page 11, and the 
character of each is fully revealed. Observe, too. 
the marked difference in the shape of their heads at 
the crown, upward and backward of the ears in the 
region of Self-Esteem, and we have the secret of 
their difference in character. What need the one 
to say “1 command,” “I respect myself,” “I take 
the responsibility ;” or the other“ As you please 
sir, I comply.” 

These sentiments are plainly seen in their entire 
attitudes and expressions of face, as well as in the 
shape of their heads—in the lordly elevation of the 
one, and in the humiliating drooping of the other 
at the crown. 

The prevalent disposition of this person i» confi- 
dence, self-love, even pride, the excessive degree 
of Self-Esteem. When the organ is in marked pre- 
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SELF-ESTEEM VERY LARGE—THE MAN OF DIGNITY. 


dominance, it is known by the elevation of the ver- 
tex towards the back-head. Nothing is better 
known than the peculiar attitude of pride. 

This head, which sustains itself always upon its 
body straight and stiff, which never bends even 
when it is insulted, that look which seems scarcely 
to deign to fix itself on others, that entire air of 
restraint, dry and cold, that composed physiogno- 
my, whose expression is immediately felt by every 
one. If we analyze the organization of this one, 
so full of the sense of his merit, we perceive that 
the head is higher than it is broad, and that the 
mass of the brain is more placed in front and above 
than laterally and behind the ear. He is endowed 
with a fair ratio of intelligence, but especially the 
perceptive faculties. Benevolence is moderate, 
Veneration, Firmness, and Conscientiousness large. 
There is but little Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. Amativeness, Cautiousness, and Approbat- 
ivevess are all of moderate proportion. This dis- 
position, taken together, render him inoffensive, but 
he is endowed with prejudices of birth, and such a 
man is naturally aristocratic, and a partisan of ab- 
solute power of priesthood and social distinctions, 

He may be benevolent and just, even to those 
whom he considers his inferiors, provided that his 
natural pride be not ruffled, nor his convictions at- 
tacked. He is not an aggressor, he is only haughty 
and cold, ard if he is dissatisfied, he intrenches 





himself in the impregnable strength of dignity and 
disdainful obstinacy. 

If we compare this head with that of the “man 
of authority,” in the July number, page 11, before 
whom the other is bending in abject submission, we 
shall see a marked difference. This, as above inti- 
mated, is not aggressive and tyrannical, because 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are moderate, 
though his large Self-Esteem and Firmness give 
him a cold, quite unbending dignity. The other 
has a broad head at the base, showing very strong 
propensities, including Combativeness and Destruet- 
iveness, which make him austere, captious, and se- 
vere, and joined with his very large Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, and low moral powers, we have the 
personification of a haughty, overbearing, tyranni- 
cal despot, easily exasperated by the least contra- 
diction, insult, or disrespect, and when thus aroused 
nothing can satisfy but the most summary and hu- 

Such a man should never be permitted to exer- 
cise irresponsible power, for unless their pride be 
flattered, and their haughty, overbearing disposi- 
tions conciliated, they fly into a rage of offended 
dignity, their fury becomes unrestrained, and they 
constitute themselves sole judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner, and wo to the child, man, or horse, that may 
chance to be the object of their wounded pride and 


irritated passion. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


OF THE ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. NO. II. 
BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A FREE SUPPLY OF FRESH AIR. 

The venous blood being deprived of its carbon in the manner 
described in our first number, it must be apparent to every reader, 
that a free supply of fresh air is indispensable to the health and safety 
of the system. Almost everybody can testify, from their own ex- 
perience, to the disagreeable effects produced by confinement for a 
length of time in a close room, especially where a number of indi- 
viduals are collected therein. A person in health generally re- 
spires about twenty times a minute, and takes in at every breath 
about forty cubic inches of air, (rather more than a pint,) the oxy- 
gen of which is not only nearly all used up, but forms part of a sub- 
stance as positively injurious to health as are the fumes of burning 
charcoal. When, therefore, a number of persons for a long time 
breathe the same atmosphere, without any ventilation or renewal of 
it, they rapidly exhaust the air of its healthy properties, and subject 
themselves to great danger. The reason is this:—No pure fresh 
oxygen being admitted to the lungs, the venous blood cannot part 
with its carbon, because this gas is the only means by which it 
can be taken away. The blood, therefore, does not become revi- 
talized; it has to go back to the heart from the lungs in its 
impure state, and it is sent through the body totally unfit to give it 
proper nourishment, thus injuring and debilitating the whole system. 

For a few important and practical truths upon ventilation, I would 
refer the reader to Fowler's Physiology, Animal and Mental, (page 
172,) a work that should be in the hands of every man who de- 
sires health and happiness. 


THE CORSET. 

Capacious lungs and a free supply of fresh air, being so important 

to the development and integrity of the system, how absurd and 
wicked to ineapacitate them for the fulfillment of their functions— 
to prevent their expansion—to shut out the very breath of life that 
gives development and symmetry to the whole system. The lungs, 
by the very nature of their construction, are so arranged that they 
ean receive no more air into them than is sufficient to supply the 
increased capacity produced by the enlargement of the chest. The 
respiratory muscles enlarge the chest to a certain extent, and a 
quantity of air just sufficient to fill the lungs is taken in, and no 
more. All that can be taken in is necessary to purify the blood 
thoroughly, and if by any cause, the requisite quantity of oxygen is 
prevented from reaching the lungs, the whole system feels the effects. 
By referring to the anatomy of the chest, the reader will see, that 

a large portion of its walls are made of elastic cartilage, which will 
readily yield to pressure. The object of these cartilages is principally 
to assist in expiration and inspiration. Their flexibility may be 
proved by placing a hand on each side and pressing them together, 
the sides can be thus made to yield several inches. You will, 
therefore, perceive, that if a bandage is tightly drawn around the 
chest, and continued there for a short time, not only will the chest 
be prevented from fully expanding by the confinement of the dia- 
phragm as well as the ribs, and a great quantity of air shut out 
from the lungs, by which the venous blood will be unable to give 
off all its carbon, but the right side of the heart must labor harder 
to propel the blood through the constricted lungs, and the left side 
also to keep in motion a fluid less suited to its action. The delicate 





nerves have an unnatural duty to perform; and apart from the 
distressing palpitation almost universally experienced by those who 
yield to the habit of tight lacing, enlargement of the heart, thick- 





OUTLINE OF VENUS DE MEDICIS. OUTLINE FORM OF A MODERN BELLE. 





SKELETON AS ART DEFORMED IT. 


SKELETON AS NATURE FORMED IT. 


ness of the valves, inflammauon of the lungs, consumption, and a long 
train of diseases ensue, to embitter and shorten their days. 

But aside from the various disorders which tight lacing produces, 
it destroys the symmetry of the chest and the beauty of the com- 
plexion and countenance. The effect of a band drawn around the 
chest, so as to prevent its full expansion, at the moment when we 
inspire, necessarily impedes the free circulation of the blood, and 
especially that in the superficial vessels under the skin. Of course 
the complexion suffers, it being at first of a deep unnatural red, and 
afterwards of a pallid dingy hue. The features are also in a measure 
distorted ; for, unavoidably, when the breathing is irregular, the 
nostrils are thrown into more frequent and hurried action; or, if 
the air be inhaled through the mouth, the lips contract unpleas- 
antly; the eyes at the same time have a staring expression, and a 
fullness, if not actual projection—all foreign to the beauty of the 
countenance. If these are some of the effects of a single band 
around the waist, how much greater must be those from inclosing 
the entire chest in tight corsets. A woman tightly laced, will have, 
in despite of all exertions to the contrary, an afflicted, if not suffer- 
ing countenance ;——she cannot possibly in that state exhibit that 
lively play of features, and ingenuous expression of face, which she 
could do without effort at another time. Every change of motion, 
however transient, is promptly followed by a change of respiration, 
marked either by more frequent movements, or greater expansion of 
chest; but how can an emotion be indulged in, or how receive its 
appropriate expansion, if the sides of the chest be pressed in as if 
with iron ? 
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Dr. E. H. Dixon, in his beautiful and chaste 
work on the “ Diseases of Woman,” has the 
following eloquent remarks on the injurious 
effect of this relic of ignorance and barbarity : 
“Look at nature as spread out before your 
view of the whole universe; look at her 
thousand tribes of ever-moving, changing 
life ; her insects, birds, and beasts; behold 
them in their varied states of action and re- 
pose; the birds of the air, the lambs that 
skip over the verdant meadow; has she ever 
been known to interpose an obstacle to the 
fulfillment of her ends? Could the eagle 
soar to the clouds, or the lark sing his matin 
lay, if the great process of life’s renovation 
were checked within them? We know that 
their muscular activity, their power of rising 
in the air, depend on the perfect freedom of 
their respiration. The means of escaping 
pursuit, of obtaining food, is never denied 
them. We alone, with our higher powers 
of reason, reserve to our skill of improving 
the forms of nature. 

“Do we talk of beauty? I appeal to 
sculpture. The forms of classie art are the 
reverse of modern deformity. Not a modern 
shape is to be seen amongst all the classic 
sculpture of Italy. Graceful carriage? It 
is a union of delicacy in its use, combined 
with evident strength ; the limbs are planted 
with firmness in the successive steps; the 
chest expands freely; the head is erect; the 
eyes on a level with the horizon, and fre- 
quently elevated to the heavens—is this a 
description of every-day life? The tottering 
step, the panting or suppressed respiration, 
the immoveable chest, the downcast lids—are 
they not visible wherever we turn our eyes? 

“Not a movement of the human frame 
but is dependent for its energy and graceful- 
ness on the property of organic and volunta- 
ry contractability. The former, you know, 
means nothing more than the power of con- 
traction possessed by the muscular system— 
that power which holds it together, and de- 
velops its increase, by causing the secretion 
of new particles from the blood. It moves 
the heart, lungs, stomach, and bowels. Vol- 
untary contractability is the power of walk- 
ing, extending the hands, and every move- 
ment performed by the will. Now, let me 
ask, when do we enjoy them in the highest 
degree ? Is it when we possess health ? Soon, 
in a momentary attack of fainting, we are 
completely deprived of voluntary, and partly 
of organic contractability ; and can we pos- 
sess health when the very source of life and 





motion is crippled by the barbarous corset {” 
We have already alluded, in a former num- 
ber, to the effect produced by undecarbonized 
blood upon the brain, the seat of the intel- 
lecuual faculties, clouding and obscuring its 
operations. It is bad enough to breathe a 
vitiated atmosphere, but to exclude the deli- 
cate lungs from the use of even that, to de- 
prive the impure blood of a part of that re- 
storing power, imperfect as it is, and to drive 
the already overburdened heart to still great- 
er effort, is a practice baneful to health, des- 
structive to beauty, and injurious to the mor 
al and intellectual faculties. 
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SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE. 
BY REV. 8, F. CLARKE. 

The selfish man that lives for himself alone, who 
neither ministers to nor cares for the kindly sym- 
pathies of others, is, like the stagnant pool of wa- 
ter, a lifeless, useless being, fit only to infest the 
social world with pestilent moral disease ; while 
the benevolent heart, that is ever open to the sym- 
pathies of others, and continually sending forth its 
springs of kindness to minister comfort to needy 
souls, is like the beautiful lake among the hills, 
which receives into itself the cool rivulets from the 
mountains, warms them in its own sunlit bosom, 
reflects back again the smile which admiring heav- 
en bestows on its own loveliness, and then sends 
forth its gladdened waters, in rejoicing streams, to 
give new verdure to the plains, and beauty to the 
meadows below. You will always see fragrant 
lilies floating on the bosom of such a lake, and 
cheerful smiles playing on the countenance that 
radiates the loveliness of such a heart. 
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PRESENTIMENTS 
AND SECOND SIGHT. 

In our article on the Law of Sympathy, published 
in the last number of this Journal, it was shown 
that map, being connected with the great Whole 
of things, of which all things, in common with Him- 
self, are parts, is subject to the influence of all 
things, and is liable to be, as it were, sympathetic- 
ally affected by the ethereal emanations of every 
form, organism, or creation, in being ; and that the 
affection will be more or less intense according to 
the nearness or remoteness of his conjunction, either 
as to space or state, with the object from which 
the influence proceeds. If the facts presented in 
that article have caused in the reader’s mind a 
sufficiently clear appreciation of the truthfulness of 
this proposition, it will not be difficult for him to 
rise thence to the induction of still higher truths, 
or conceive that an intensation of sympathies, 
thus exemplified, may, in some instances, amount 
to the clearest and most direct intellectual percep- 
tions. With this a priori view of the probabilities 
of such mental phenomena, we proceed to exem- 
plify their actual existence by the following state- 
ments : 

It is by no means uncommon for persons, espe- 
cially those of a delicate nervous organization, to 





have presentiments more or less distinct, concern- 
ing various matters in which their own interests or 
affections are involved. One, perhaps, will have 
an irresistible feeling that he is about to receive a 
letter from an absent friend, or that a certain friend 
is about to visit him, or that things are being said 
or done in distant places which affect his reputation 
or interests in some way. Another, without any 
apparent cause, will perhaps have an unconquer- 
able feeling that some calamity is about to befall 
him, or that death is soon to occur within the circle 
of his friends; and many have, in the same way, 
had accurate premonitions of their own death, 
The fulfillment of euch impressions, frequently un- 
der circumstances which preclude every reasonable 
hypothesis of chance or mere coincidence, shows 
that they originate in true causes connected, in some 
way, with the events which they foreshadow. 

When the- emanating spheres of persons, espe- 
cially as characterized by any fixed purpose, inten- 
tions or will, constitute the cause of these impres- 
sions, the mode of the production of the latter is of 
course obvious, according to magnetic and sympa- 
thetic laws, explained in previous numbers of this 
Journal. I will here cite the following facte, in 
further illustration of the subject at issue: 

A clergyman informed me, that the mother of 
his wife, a lady residing in Providence, R. I, re- 
ceived one time a distinct presentiment that her 
husband, who was a sea captain, would return home 
from a voyage the next day, although there wrs no 
exterior reason for expecting him so soon. She 
stated her confident impression to her family and 
friends, and prepared tu receive her husband. He 
accordingly came on the next day, and, being seated 
in her room, awaiting his arrival, the wife knew 
the instant he placed his hand upon the door knob: 
and, as he entered, she had already risen from her 
seat, and was advancing to receive him. 

A similar mental phenomenon happened to the 
wife of Mr. W., a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
residing in Brooklyn. While lying in her bed one 
morning, she became distinctly impressed that the 
brother of Mr. W. would arrive that morning from 
Massachusetts, and that she must rise and prepare 
to receive him. She stated her impression to her 
husband, who ridiculed her, as there was no exter- 
nal reason to expect his brother at that time. She, 
however, arose and made a fire, after which she 
went to the door and looked down the street, and 
saw her husband’s brother coming at the distance 
of a couple of blocks. 

- § uch phenomena, though insignificant to the 
thoughtless, are really wonderful to the reflecting 
psychologist, as showing the possibility, even while 
in the normal state, of a supersensuous communion 
of soul with soul, on which intervening spaee can ex- 
ert but little modifying influence ! 

But, in the same way, certain susceptible per-" 
sons may be impressed with striking events which 
are about to occur in nature, by coming into com- 
munion with the spheres of their causes ; for it has 
already been intimated, that all objects and con- 
ditions in external nature have their characteristic 
spheres which communicate with the spheres of all 
other objects in the great system of things of 





which they are a part, and thus communicate with 
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the sphere of the human soul. Not only are some 
human beings, but even some of the lower animals, 
subject to this kind of presentiment, as those. are 
aware who are acquainted with the natural history 
of the bee and the beaver. 

I will now relate a case of a somewhat dissimi- 
lar, but perhaps still more remarkable, character. 
A physician, an intimate acquaintance of the writer, 
residing in Newark, N. J., was called upon to at- 
tend a lady in a neighboring village, who was sup- 
posed to be in the last stages of dysentery, having 
been pronounced incurable by the physicians re- 
sident in the village. Being a personal acquaint- 
ance and friend of the lady, and feeling the deepest 
interest in her recovery, the physician, as he was 
examining and contemplating her case, seemed to 
feel all her symptoms, as by physical sympathy, 
with the greatest distinctness, in his own body, and 
was fully impressed with the precise character of 
her disease. He soon fell into a state of deep men- 
tal abstraction, and seemed to see, as by spiritual 
vision, a small plant of a kind he had never before 
particularly noticed, and of the medicinal properties 
of which he had, until that moment, been entirely 
ignorant. He was fully impressed, that a decoc- 
tion made from that plant was precisely what the 
patient required ; and as he turned from the bed, 
he assured her anxious family that her life was in 
no imminent danger. He then walked out into an 
adjoining lot, and, a few rods from the house, he 
found a quantity of plants of the identical kind he 
had seen in his vision. He brought a handful of 
the plants to the house, prepared the decoction, 
and gave it to the patient, and, to use his own 
words, “ it acted like a charm.” The disease was 
immediately checked, and in a few days the lady 
was perfectly well. I have this account from the 
physician’s own lips, and know that entire confi- 
dence may be placed in his veracity. It would 
seem that in this instance, the physician, being 
rendered susceptible to the influence of the patient 
by the interest he felt in her case, became, as he 
contemplated her condition, involuntarily magnet- 
ized to an extent which rendered him partially 
clairvoyant. 

The foregoing case exhibits, in a slight degree of 
development, a faculty which has been termed 
“second sight,” which is nothing more than a kind 
of natural clairvoyance. This faculty is said to be 
quite common in some parts of Germany, and of 
Denmark, and especially among the Highlands of 
Scotland, where the pure and highly electric state 
of the atmosphere probably favors its development. 
The Scottish seers will often have distinct views of 
distant scenes and transactions, and sometimes even 
visions of coming events. The marvelous accounts 
of psychological phenomena of this kind with 
which Scottish literature abounds, are, no doubt, 
in some instances, tinctured with undue credulity ; 

“but the numerous and undesigned coincidences in 
the essential features of these phenomena, as oc- 
curring at different times, to different persons, and 
in all countries, show that they have a foundation 
somewhere, that is more substantial than the aerial 
figments of superstition ; take the following case : 

“A friend of mine,” says Mre. Crowe, “knew a 

lady who, being in a natural state of clairvoyance, 





without magnetism, saw the porter of the house 
where her son lodged, ascend to his room with a 
carving knife, go to his bed where he lay asleep, 
lean over him, then open a chest, take out a fifty 
pound note, and retire. On the following day she 
met her son and asked him if he had any money in 
the house ; he said yes, he had fifty pounds 
whereupon she bade him seek it—but it was gone. 
They stopped payment of the note, but did not 
prosecute, thinking the evidence insufficient. Sub- 
sequently the porter, being taken up for other 
crimes, the note was found crumpled up at the bot- 
tom of an old purse belonging to him.” 

The remarkable case of Swedenborg’s correctly 
describing the origin, progress and final extinguish- 
ment of a fire in Stockholm, whilst he himself was 
in Gottenburg, (which case has been frequently 
related,) seems to belong to the class of phenomena 
now under consideration. The same probably may 
be said of the case of Elisha being able to inform the 
king of Israel what the hostile king of Syria did 
and said in his bed-chamber. (2 Kings, vi. 12.) 

Perhaps a form in which the faculty of second 
sight manifests itself more frequently than in any 
other, is the form of previsions of funerals. A 
visionary coffin is perhaps seen to be carried from 
a particular house, and to be borne on a hearse to 
a particular burying ground, being accompanied by 
a funeral procession, the precise order, movements, 
windings, baltings, &c., of which are sometimes ob- 
served. In the course of a few weeks afterwards, 
the same scene is sure to be enacted in the outer 
world. Authentic instances of this kind of pre- 
visions are recorded in Mrs. Crowe's “ Night Side of 
Nature,” Suilling’s “ Pneumatology,” Kerner’s 
“ Seeress of Prevorst,” &c. 

A girl about seventeen years of age, of a remark- 
able magnetic constitution, and exhibiting a deci- 
ded predominance of the ganglionic over the cere- 
bral system, recently told me that she was subject 
to frequent fits of somnambulism, during which, 
among other singular exercises which she frequent- 
ly experienced, sche was sometimes irresistibly 
impelled to rise from her bed and proceed, in the 
middle of the night, to some burying ground, and 
select a place for a particular person indicated in 
her impressions, to be buried. After selecting the 
spot, she would generally see a visionary fuveral 
procession, bearing the body of the individual, en- 
tering the burying ground, when, after observing 
the order of the procession, she would be so far re- 
leased from the spell which bound her, as to be 
permitted to return home. Her parents had en- 
deavored to prevent her, in some instances, from 
making these nocturnal excursions, but it was 
found, that if she was prevented on the first night, 
the same promptings returned on the next, and 
gave her no rest until the journey was made. The 
person in respect to the close of whose mortal affairs 
the became thus interiorly solicitous, was al ways 
sure to die soon afterwards, and to be buried in the 
very spot indicated, his body being escorted thither 
by a funeral procession precisely such as the vision 
foreshadowed. What perhaps renders this phe- 
nomenon the more difficult of evolution, is the fact, 
that in sume instances, the person whose death was 
foreseen, was, at the time, in apparently good 





health ; and, though residing in the neighborhood, 
the girl, in some instances, had had no intercourse 
with him, or her, by which a magnetic rapport 
might be supposed to be established. This idio- 
syncracy seemed to be prevalent in the young 
lady’s family ; and she informed me that two of 
her aunts, now residing in Orange county, N. Y., 
were subject to similar experiences ; one of whom, 
on a certain occasion, walked ten miles, in the 
middle of the night, to a burying ground, under the 
same mysterious prompting. I am_ personally 
acquainted, also, with a man over forty years of 
age, and possessing an uncommonly vigorous 
physical constitution, who is subject to the kind of 
pre-visions here referred to. On one occasion, he 
had a vision of a funeral assemblage at a neighbor- 
ing house, and saw, among other things, the coffin 
lifted through the window into the area in front of 
the house. Though, at the time, no one residing 
in that house was ill, one of the members of the 
family was soon taken ill, and died, after which a 
funeral assemblage, precisely such as the one fore- 
seen, occurred ; and, in consequence of the crowded 
state of the house, the coffin was actually passed 
through the window, as the vision represented. 
Mental phenomena of this kind are very difficult 
of explanation. Jung Stilling supposes, that by an 
opening of their interior minds, the pre-visionists 
are rendered capable of “ experiencing the arrange- 
ments made in the world of spirits, and executed 
in the visible world.” He also supposed, that in 
some such instances, there is actually an impres- 
sion of the coming event given directly and inten- 
tionally by spirits, to the seer residing in the mor- 
tal body. That this may be the case, certainly no 
one, from the knowledge he has of the spirit world 
and its laws, is authorized to deny. If, however, 
spirits themselves have this kind of pre-vision, it 
should be reflected, that man, even in this present 
world, is a spirit as to his interior nature, and may 
exercise the faculty of pre-vision in proportion as 
his interior powers are, from any cause, brought 
into action. It should, moreover, be remembered, 
that as the acorn contains within itself the future 
oak, and all causes contain their undeveloped ef- 
fects, so the spiritual archetype, or pattern of any 
future event, is contained in those now existing 
causes which, in their farther development, will 
necessarily bring about the event as a visible oc- 
currence of the outer world: and pre-vision may 
be only a clairvoyant perception of the spirit, 
archetype, or pattern of the event, now enfolded 
in its existing cause or germ. But, whatever the 
true explanation may be, the facts themselves re- 
veal a faculty of the human mind, which cannot be 
otherwise than an intensely interesting subject of 
speculation to the psychologist and metaphysician. 
W. F, 





INSTINCT. 


BY J. H. COOK. 

As a Phrenologist I wish to make a few remarks 
on the above subject, which I trust may be in har- 
mony with our mental philusophy. Instinct is de- 
fined to be that power or disposition in animals 
that acts without previous instruction or experience. 
Metaphysicians have taught, and the mass of men 
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believe, that what is termed animal instinct is es- 
sentially different in its nature and character from 
the powers and faculties of the human species, or 
more particularly the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers,—a distinction which to my mind is denied by 
true Phrenology. Am I not correct when I say 
that every faculty, of both men and brutes, acts 
from instinct, acts instinctively, or has an instinct 
of itsown? The organ of Love of Offspring is the 
same in location and function, whether in an 
eagle’s, a snake’s, a hen’s, a monkey’s, or a woman’s 
head. So is Adhesiveness, whether in the cow, the 
kitten, or the girl. The power which impels the 
beaver to build its dam, the bee its comb, the bird 
its nest, and man his innumerable structures, is the 
same. Acquisitiveness, or the disposition to hoard, 
is the same in location and function in a man, a 
squirrel, or an ant. So with Destructiveness, Cau- 
tion, Locality, and in general with all the powers 
common to man and any of the animals below 
him. I do not deny that in general these powers 
are stronger in animals than men. There are many 
reasons for this; but this fact does not destroy my 
position. Does not Ideality in painting, Causality 
in reasoning, Reverence in worshiping, and, in 
general, do not all the higher powers, which man 
only possesses, act as much from instinct or “ with- 
out previous experience or instruction,” as the 
power that prompts the duckling to find and swim 
on the water? An editor once wrote to a friend 
that he had “ got married because he could not help 
it!” So evary organ, whether in men or brutes, if 
strongly and healthfully developed, acte—if it 
acts at all—because it cannot help it, or it acts 
from instincts. Pope, whom in general I much ad- 
mire, says— 
“ And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this "tis God directs; in that "tis man.” 

Well, friend Pope, I shall accept your challenge, 
If you had been a Phrenologist you would not 
have made such a blunder. Are not the reasoning 
organs located above the organs of “instinct” in 
the animal? And if the higher the location of the 
organ the higher and more important its functions, 
be true, have I not, or rather has not God, “raised 
reason o’er instinct?” No; for it never was below 
it. Itisin the upper-story, while what is called 
instinct is far below. “In this (instinct) "tis God 
directs, in that (reason) man ;” or God directs the 
animal, but man the highest department of the in- 
tellectual! Have I perverted your meaning! I 
had no such intention certainly. Men without a 
true mental philosophy may speak many truths 
from instinct ; but they often get “the cart before 
the horse ;” man before or above God. If my pre- 
mises and very brief argument be true and logical, 
then I conclude that if the term instinct be ap- 
plied to any, it may, in the same sense and with 
the same propriety, be applied to al/ the powers 
and faculties of men or brutes. Away then with 
those abstract, unphilosophical distinctions that 
nature has not made. I have not time to enlarge 
on this subject, but trust that what little I have 
said is true and logical. I believe I have reason 
from instinct if at all. If any Phrenologist sees 
fit to enlarge upon or review my remarks, he will 
please so to do, 








THE EXISTENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 
(Concluded.) 

Having ascertained that there is a spirit in man 
that permeates, and gives life and sensation to, the 
visible organism, and is manifested throughout the 
different organs, and that the spirit is the offspring of 
that eternal, invisible, self-existent power which con- 
trols universal matter, we will now consider wheth- 
er the spirit is imperishable, and will exist eternally. 

When we behold the unfoldings of nature, and 
realize the power and wisdom therein displayed, we 
are impressed with the idea, that everything is made 
by and with design, If such is the case, then, inas- 
much as the development of the spirit is thus far 
the consummation of that design, it may be con- 
sidered as a declaration of nature, that the spirit is 
developed for something. But if nature develops 
the organism, and the organism is given to develop 
the spirit, and the spirit dies with the organism. then 
both the organism and the spirit have been developed 
for nothing, and the Power that governs nature is 
imperfect, and His works are without meaning. 
Universal matter, put in motion and governed only 
by such a Power, would dissolve into chaos, and 
cease to be. Prove a want of desiga in one law, 
or attribute, or principle, or even effect, in nature, 
and you prove that nature is a mockery, and the 
Power that governs it a mocker. 

Right consists in the proper adaptation of means 
to ends, and in the fitting of everything for what 
it was designed ; therefore, destroy the purpose or 
adaptation of things, and right and wrong are an- 
nibilated, that is to say, if a thing is made for 
nothing, it is immaterial what it is, or how it is 
made. Right implies a necessity : thus there could 
be no such thing as right in constructing a mansion 
or a complicated machine, though every part of it 

were perfectly fitted for its place, and the work- 
manship were of the most exquisite kind, if the 
thing thus completed was, as a whole, unnecessary, 
and made for no purpose. Neither is there any 
such thing as right in the perfect construction and 
adaptation of the parts of the visible creation, if 
every effect of the same must come to an end. 
Whatever exists without subservience to a purpose 
is, plainly, not needful; neither are its component 
parts, nor the Power that united them, needful. 
And if the spirit exists for nothing, and the ulti- 
mate design of the whole visible creation was to 
develop the spirit, then the conclusion is unavoid- 
able, that the whole visible creation was ushered 
into -being for nothing. Now, inasmuch as right 
and wrong cannot exist in nothing, and the ultimate 
object of the visible creation must have been to 
develop the spirit, the very idea of right and 
wrong proves the future existence of the spirit. 
And as visible matter cannot be annihilated, but 
only returns to its visible parent, neither can the 
spirit be annihilated, but must return to its invisi- 
ble Parent. And, inasmuch as there are no two 


organisms precisely alike, and the spirit is devel- 
oped in and through the organism, there can be no 
two spirits alike, therefore the identity must be 
retained. But if the spirit retains not its identity, 
and is absorbed in the great Fountain Spirit, as the 
ocean absorbs the drop, and if visible nature was 
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ushered into being that the spirit might be devel- 
oped in and through the organism, then the visible 
creation was unnecessary, and ushered into being 
for nothing. 

Again, man’s future existence is proved by the 
following : First, it is an established principle, that 
like produces like ; and man’s spirit, being the off- 
spring of a divine, self-existent Power, hence can 
never lose its existence. Secondly, the fact that 
everything in nature has its adaptation, and is 
designed for something, and that man has a desire 
for eternal life, proves the existence of what is 
desired. Thirdly, inasmuch as nature was designed 
to develop the organism, and the organism was 
designed to develop the spirit, the spirit must 
have been designed for ahigher sphere. Fourthly, 
this is also proved by the fact that man is a com- 
pound being, embracing both visibility and inviei- 
bility ; and, as his visibility must return to its 
visible parent, his invisibility must return to its 
invisible parent, and live eternally. 

Having ascertained by nature that there is a 
spirit in man that can never die, it remains for us 
to ascertain its power, and to consider its natural 
emancipation from the organism. 

If universal visible matter could exist without the 
influence of the Great Spirit, it would exist only in 
death and everlasting slumber. Nature and reve- 
lation both declare that it is the spirit that giveth 
life, and that death, which is sometimes called sleep, 
is the absence of the spirit. Visible matter per- 
vaded by the spirit, is made alive. ° 

When Jesus caused the spirit to return to the 
daughter of Jairus, she was made alive, and arose ; 
And when that same Jesus went. to the grave of 
Lazarus, and was moved with pity, insomuch that he 
wept, and groaned in his spirit, and was troubled, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, “ Lazarus 
come forth,” it was the return of the spirit that 
evabled that sleeping organism to awake and obey 
the command. As the Infinite Spirit moves and 
animates the universe, so the finite spirit moves 
and animates the matter which it inhabits. And 
as visible matter sleeps without the pervading 
presence of the spirit, it follows that it is depend- 
ent upon, and cannot control, the spirit ; therefore, 
it must be the spirit that forms th: organism, and 
not the organism that forms the spirit. Without 
the spirit, the organic form could not exist, even in 
embryo. The spirit gives its own form to the 

organism ; and if it could be seen with the natural 
eye, it would appear like the organism which it in- 
habits; were it not so, we could not know the mind 
or spirit by the organism. As everything else is ac- 
complished by means, so it is by means that the or- 
ganism is what it is ; and that means is the spirit’s 
power, which gives it shape, strength and motion. 
A combination of different attributes, and those in 
different proportions, forms the different animals, 
A combination of all the attributes, sensations and 
principles, acting upon and combining matter, con- 
stitutes man. It is the different proportions of 
these, acting upon and combining with matter, that 
makes the different forms and different organisms. 

Jesus was what he was, because the spirit was 
given to him without measure. It was the great 
power of the spirit that animated his visible organ 
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ism, that enabled him to do what to others was 
miraculous. It was by the power of his spirit that 
he affected or influenced other epirits, and through 
them, the organi-ms which they inhabited. There- 
fore the idea is unavoidable, that it is the spirit that 
forms, gives life to and controls the visible organism, 
and not the organism that forms, gives life to, and 
controls the spirit; and this spirit is not the blood, 
nor the breath, but an emanation from the invisible 
Fountain of Life or the Great Spirit. 





Facts in nature prove, that the organism in em- 
bryo is affected by the spirit, ‘hrough the organism 
that bears it. So the spirif in embryo is affected 
through the organism which it inhabits. And as 
there is an embryo state of the organism, so there 
is an embryo state of the spirit. Andasa physical 
disseverance from the parent is a first birth, both 
to organism and spirit, so the emancipation of the 
spirit from the organism which it inhabited is a 
second birth of the spirit, or second change of the 
spirit’s mode of being, and the sensations of the 
spirit are no longer through the visible organism, 
bat are in itself. In the organism, the spirit sees, 
acts and realizes only through a veil, and if that 
veil or organism is darkened, the manifestations of 
the spirit cease ; but when this veil is taken away, 
or the spirit is emncipated, it then sees clearly, 
and its sensations are increased—not annihilated. 
It can then see and communicate with spirits, as 
really as one visible organism can be brought in 
comtact with another. Spirits can realize spirits, 
bat. cannot see them till this veil is taken away, or 
till they are emancipated from the organisms which 
they inhabit. By this we learn why God, who is 
a Spirit, cannot be seen but only realized by the 
spirit, while it inhabits this veil or organism. 

Paul seemed to understand this second birth of 
the spirit, when he said, “ That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it perish. If what is sown 
is dead, and contains no life, it must forever” 
remain dead, and will never send forth the living 
shoot. It is the life within the seed that produces 
the shoot, and as the latter increases, the life or 
power in the seed goes to support it, and the seed 
perishes ; but its life is not annihilated, but is ab 
sorbed in the higher form. The butterfly is ushered 
into being while the ungainly caterpillar perishes ; 
bat if the caterpillar should perish without being 
transformed, the butterfly would never appear. So 
it is throughout nature : life proceeds from life, but 
never from death. The mortal form perishes, and 
the immortal spirit is then boro, and, in immortal 
bloom, dwetls with kindred spirits. But if it could 
be proved that mau perishes in death, nature would 
point to the eonelusion that he must forever remain 
dead. Bué it is the organism only that perishes, 
while the spirit merely changes its mode of being. 


This idea is in harmony with what Jesus taught, 
when he said, “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” He could nut have meaat that 
the believer's visible organism would never die, for 
his organism died, and the organisms of all that be- 
lieved ia him died aleo. Again, he eaid, “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I io the midst of them.” Thos, it is plain, that 
it is the apirié that never dies, aad that in spirit, 
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not in body, he is with those that meet in his name. 
Though the teachings of Jesus may seem to be 
mysterious, yet they are in harmony with the 
teachings of Him who speaks through nature ; 
therefore we are bound to believe his words are 
true. We thussee, that it is by the Father, through 
nature, as well as by the Son, through revelation 
that we are taught, that though this body mingles 
in its mother dust, and its memory perishes from 
the earth, and all sublunary and corruptible things 
wax old and decay, the spirit shall return to its great 
Parent, and, in immortal youth and unfading beauty, 
triumph over death, hell and the grave. 

These considerations deeply impress us with the 
power, wisdom and goodness of Him who has thus 
kindly dealt with man, in making him heir of an 
inheritance that fadeth not away. It is the want 
of a due understanding of these things that causes 
man to turn a deaf ear to the counsels of God, and 
to transgress those laws that were designed for his 
happiness. A true knowledge of God and of his 
government, and of his goodness, will change man 
from pride to humility, from transgression to obe- 
dience, from hatred to love, from sin to holiness, 
from discord to harmony, and fill the earth with 
joy and peace. 

If the same attributes that, in harmony, consti- 
tute God, in discord constitute that which is the 
reverse of God, then it is impossible for God to 
ezist in war, discord or wrath. The attributes of 
God are not God, ooly as they exist in harmony. 
Discord would strike the universe out of being, and, 
with its sole prevalence, God would be no longer 
God. But harmony preserves, and by necessity 
must prevail over its opposite. It is the devil that 
destroys and torments; he was a disturber and a 
warrior from the beginning. Consume discord by 
the light of that God who is “love,” and a “ con- 
suming fire,” and abides only in harmony and wrath, 
and wars are consumed also, and Satan hath no 
longer a dwelling place. 

As God cannot exist in nature without harmony, 
neither can He exist in man, nor man in Him, with- 
ont harmony. Therefore, in order that God may 
exist in man, each attribute of the mind must act 
in harmony with all other attributes ; that is, each 
attribute must be gratified in its turn, but not at 
the expense of any other attribute. Keeping the 
attributes of the mind in subjection to each other, 
is bearing the cross and denying self; for it is only 
when man is in harmony with himself that he is in 
harmony with God, and dwells with God in heaven, 
and God is manifested in him. On the other hand, 
in so far as man exists in discord with himself, he 
exists in torment or hell, whether it be in this or 
the future world. For, heaven and hell exist not 
in place, but in state, though the spirit land must 
exist both in place and in state. 





REMARKABLE MAGNETIC CURES. 

The efficacy of Animal Magnetism as a thera- 
peutie agent, is illustrated in part, by the following 
extract from a letter to the editors of this Journal: 

“Mr. —— eame to my house very much afflict- 
ed with echropie bronchitis. The bronchial tube 
was so much inflamed that it was with difficulty 
that te could articulete so as to be understood. 
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He was at the same time laboring under some fe- 
ver, and was quite weak, it being the fourth day 
of the severe attack of the disease. As I was in 
the habit of operating frequently for headache and 
rheumatic pains, it was suggested that I should try 
my hand on him. JI at first felt a hesitancy in at- 
tempting such a thing for so severe a case. I how- 
ever proposed the operation to him, and he being 
willing we retired to an adjoining room and com- 
menced an operation. After magnetizing him about 
twenty-five minutes, I observed that his breathing 
became quite easy, whereas before, it had been la- 
bored and difficult. On being called, he gave no 
answer, being thoroughly magnetized. I then 
manipulated to throw off the disease: that is to 
say, I passed my hand downward from the throat, 
and outward, the patient the meanwhile breaking 
out into a profuse sweat. After this I demag- 
netized him; that is, I awoke him by the reverse 
passes. He jumped up, placed his hand to his 
throat, and laughingly exclaimed, “ You have 
charmed all the soreness away!” He spoke as 
plainly as he ever did. The fever did not return 
that night. I again operated upon him, but only 
succeeded in magnetizing him partially, so as to 
be able to make him breathe easily or with diffi- 
culty, by placing the finger and thumb of one 
hand upon his cheeks (the pole of the lungs) and the 
points, of the fingers of the other hand upon the 
spine on a line with the lower points of the shoulder 
blades. I repeated this operation the next day, he 
all the time gaining strength. He assures me that 
he never got over an attack of any sickness or in- 
flammation half so quick, and that he is clearer of 
bronchial affections than he has been for years.” 
Our correspondent then proceeds to speak of an- 
other case in his magnetic practice,in which the 
patient, a young lady, was laboring under a severe 
and loathsome scrofulous affection, which the ordi- 
nary medical treatment, long continued, had proved 
inadequate torelieve. After magnetizing her once 
a day for about six weeks, almost every trace of 
the disease was obliterated; but at this juncture 
she was unfortunately deterred from submitting to 
any farther operations, through the ridicule of unbe- 
lievers. Our correspondent, who writes from Deca- 
tur, Illinois, sends us his name, together with the 
names of his patients, but does not wish either to go 
before the public unless his statements are doubted. 


Agricultural Department. 


























BY J. A. SPEAR. 

To obtain strong, healthy stocks, the seeds should 
be procured from large apples, sweet ones are the 
best, that are produced by strong, healthy, vigorous 
trees. A loam, or clay, or gravel soil is better than 
a sandy soil, and should be prepared in autumn, 
and the seeds should be sown then. If the ground 
js not sufficiently rich, a small trench or furrow may 
be plowed, and partly filled with manure, and the 
manure covered with dirt, and the seeds may be 
scattered on the dirt over the manure, and mixed 
with the dirt with a common rake, The rows thus 
made should be far enough apart to cfiltivate be- 
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tween them with a horse. The ground should be 
kept loose and free from weeds, but the trees should 
not be hilled up. Deep culture is necessary. The 
cultivator, followed by the subsoil plow, destroys 
the weeds, and loosens the ground, and saves much 
labor that would be necessary without them. The 
stocks will be overgrown, and their wood immature 
and unhealthy, if the ground is too rich, and if it is 
too barren, the trees will be dwarfish, therefore a 
medium growth is what is desired. This is what 
produces the strongest and most durable timber. 
Though some kinds of timber, that grow very fast, 
will bend easily, is very heavy and strong, when it 
is first used, but it soon grows brittle, and loses its 
strength, and will rot much quicker with equal ex- 
posure, than the same kind of timber that has 
been growu between the two extremes, Trees that 
attain the greatest size and age, make but a small 
growth the first year. By this we learn that, if we 
would have our apple-trees strong, healthy, and 
long lived, the first few years of their growth 
should be rather moderate, but after that it may 
be increased gradually. If the interior of the 
trunk is composed of well matured, sound, strong, 
durable wood, the rapidity of the growth may then 
be increased with less harm than when the interior 
of the trunk is growing. Nursery trees should not 
be raised on highly-manured ground, but the rapid 
ity of their growth should be increased by degrees 
after they are set in an orchard. If they are raised 
on very rich ground they will appear very hand- 
some and thrifty in the nursery, but will be apt to be 
rotten-hearted and short-lived, and will not flourish 
in the orchard, unless the ground where they stand 
is as rich, or richer, than it was in the nursery. 
Trees should be made to grow in the nursery by 
cultivating deep, and keeping the ground loose, 
without using much manure. I know it is for the 
nurserymen’s interest to grow their trees quick, and 
make them smooth and handsome, but the purchaser 
will part with his money, and be at the trouble of 
setting out what are but little better than milk- 
weeds, instead of good healthy trees. Then he will 
wonder why his trees do not live, or flourish better, 
and as they die he can find, if he will be at the 
trouble to examine, that they are rotten-hearted. 
Trees that are grafted near the ground in large 
thrifty stocks are very apt to be of this description. 
I know of but one way to raise nursery trees, 
and prevent their being rotten-hearted ; and that 
is, to so manage them that their growth will be be- 
tween the two extremes, and cut off the immature 
wood every year, which is but little besides bark 
and an overgrown pith, and let the leading or upper 
bud be on wood that is matured, and has a small 
pith. If the young tree finishes its growth for the 
season by forming a good bud on its top, it is an 
indication that the wood is all matured; but if the 
top is light colored, and runs to a point without 
this bud, it is an indication that the latter part of 
the year’s growth is not well matured. By exam- 
ination it will be found that a few inches at 
the top of the tree consists of nothing but bark 
and a thin porous coat of wood over a very large 
pith, If the bud that is to produce the upright 
shoot the next year is above where this immature 
wood commences, it must remain on immature 
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wood, which will never be healthy or strong, but 
will first grow dark colored and then rot. So it is 
with the next year’s growth and so on, and if this 
immature wood at the top is not cut off every year 
down to where the pith is small, and the wood firm, 
the heart of the tree will be interspersed with rot- 
ten cavities. From a quarter to half of the length 
of the year’s growth, except where there is a bud 
on the end, should be removed the following spring 
befere the buds start, leaving the upper bud on the 
remaining part of the stock on the upper or wind- 
ward side. This will enable the tree to grow 
straight. It sometimes happens that the latter 
part of the year’s growth, of the young tree, will 
throw out spurs. This is a sure indication of im- 
mature or brittle wood, and it should be cut off 
below the spurs. Nursery trees will be taller, and 
in every respect better at the expiration of five 
years, by cutting off the immature wood every 
spring. In this way healthy and well-proportioned 
trees can be raised. Some care is necessary to 
make them grow straight, and this consists in letting 
the top spire start from the windward or upper 
side every year, and keeping other branches from 
crowding it. Horizontal limbs, and those nearly 
so, should not be cut close, for that will wound and 
injure the tree, but may be shortened by being cut 
some two inches from the tree. These are not apt 
to grow large, and may be cut close in August, af- 
ter the tree is large enough to form its top, but not 
before. 

When the natural stock is from three-and-a-half 
to four-and-a-half feet high, about six inches (more 
or less according to the maturity of the wood) of 
the top of the last year’s growth should be cut off 
sloping, leaving the slope on the remaining part, 
from an inch to an inch-and-a-half long. Then a 
scion of the same size of the stock where it is 
sloped off should be selected, and a corresponding 
slope made at the lower end of it, and the two 
slopes placed together, and made secure by wind- 
ing a bandage from the bottom te the top of these 
slopes. 

We prepare our bandages by taking thin cotton 
cloth, (sheets partly worn out will answer,) and 
cutting it in strips about eight inches wide, and as 
long as the cloth is wide ; that is, we cut off the 
warp, not the fillings; or in other words, we cut 
the cloth crosswise in strips eight inches wide. Then 
with two small hooks, made of wire, one at each 
end of a small stick of timber, about the size of a 
common rake-head, and as long as the strips of 
cloth are wide, one end of one of these strips of 
cloth is secured by being attached to the hooks, and 
it is then put into a kettle of melted grafting-wax 
by means of a wooden handle, one end of which is 
fastened in the center of the wood that holds the 
hooks. The kettle stands on a board about one 
foot-and-a-half equare, and at the center of two of 
the opposite sides of this board two narrow strips 
of board, two feet long, are nailed to it at their 
lower ends, and the teps of them are fastened by a 
cross-piece only ten or twelve inches long. This 
brings the standards or upright strips of boards 
nearer together at the top than they are at the bot- 
tom, and the top or cross-piece has a sharp corner 
on one side, which the cloth is drawn across when 











it is taken out of the kettle that contains the melt- 
ed wax. By drawing the cloth across the sharp 
corner the surplus of wax is taken off, which runs 
down into the kettle. If the wax gets too cool, 
and too much of it adheres to the cloth, another 
small piece of board is held in one hand in such a 
manner as to come in contact with the cross-piece, 
and the cloth is passed between these two, and 
dipped in a kettle or tub of cold water, and then 
straightened on a board. In this manner they are 
all dipped. Then by putting from six to ten of 
these together they can be cut, when they are 
slightly warm, with a thin, broad blade, with a 
rounding point, somewhat like the point of a hay- 
knife, and by pressing it down through in a similar 
manner as the hay-knife is pressed into the solid 
hay. 

In this manner these strips are cut crosswise into 
narrow strips, about one third of an inch in width, 
and eight inches in length, or as long as the other 
strips that have been dipped are wide. They will 
adhere to each other, and can be carried to the nur- 
sery, and easily picked apart as they are wanted to 
bind the scion to the stock. In warm weather they 
will adhere to the stock readily, but in cold days 
it is necessary to warm them with the spirit lamp, 
in the same manner as grafting wax is warmed by it. 

These bandages hold the scions firmly to the 
stocks, keep out the water, prevent their drying, 
are easily made, and are very convenient. If the 
scions and stocks are good, and the grafting well 
done, there is no difficulty in making as many as 
ninety-nine-hundredths of the scions grow. If the 
scion is not taken from the upper end of the twig, 
and is cut off at the upper end, it is better to cover 
the upper end of the scion with wax. In two years 
after being thus grafted, the tree is generally fit to 
remove from the nursery to the orchard. Trees 
raised and grafted in this manner are worth, on an 
average, more than twice as much as those grafted 
in the root, or budded or grafted near the ground. 

Some object to high grafting, because the graft 
will frequently out-grow the stock. But this is not 
an objection, for if the graft out-grows the stock, 
the nearer it is grafted to the ground the greater is 
the liability for the stock to be broken off immedi- 
ately below where it is grafted. If there is from 
three to four feet of the stock above the ground, it 
will spring, and thus avoid being broken by the 
wind. 

The etrongest and most durable timber grows 
near the ground, or in what is called the butts of 
trees, and the timber is found to be less strong and 
durable the farther from the roots and nearer the 
top it grows. 

If the twigs are taken from the top of the tree, 
and used for scions, and are grafted in the root, or 
in the stock near the ground, the nature of the 
twig is not changed materially by being placed in 
or near the ground, but grows faster, is more porous, 
and is not as hardy, strong or durable as the seedling 
tree. Any one that is acquainted with their ap- 
pearance, can detect them at a glance, by their un- 
natural and tender stock, and will discover a great 
difference between them and the seedling stuck. 
The leaves are larger, and the stock smoother than 

those of the seedling, and the superficial observer’ 
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thinks they are better, and more hardy, but be is 
deceived. Besides the trunk of the tree being 
composed of timber that mature designed only for 
the top, when the grafting is done near the ground, 
and in stocks that have large roots, the scion is 
thrown up faster than the seedling is by its own 
roots, which makes the graft still more porous, imma- 
ture, and liable to be rotten-hearted. The cheapest 
way to raise trees is to graft roots during the win- 
ter season, and set them out in the spring; but 
these trees are not the best, for their trunks are 
composed of brittle, immature wood, that nature 
designed for the top. The appearance of the 
leaves and stocks of these trees is like the appear- 
ance of the leaves and sprouts of the top of an old 
tree, and is, in fact, the top of a tree near or in the 
ground, growing in a root. Such trees sell very 
well now, but the time is near when trees grafted 
in the root, or near the ground, will not be pur- 
chased at any price by those that are well informed 
relative to the growth of trees. 

There is one better method of changing the top 
by grafting, than that which I have mentioned, 
but it is four or five times as expensive. It is to 
let the seedling tree form a small top or head of 
only one year’s growth; and graft the center spire 
about five feet from the ground, and from three to 
five horizontal twigs or limbs, by splicing as above 
described. 

In all cases, in splice-grafting, the scion should 
be of the same size of the limb, or twig, or tree 
grafted ; but if one must be the smallest it should 
be the scion, The bandages should be removed in 
six or eight weeks, after the tree is grafted. 

I am aware that some, and even many, will be 
inclined to hiss at and disregard the ideas that I 
have here presented, relative to raising nursery 
trees; but as many as will investigate and exam- 
ine the facts in the case, and pay as much close at- 
tention to the growth and decay of trees as I have 
for the last ten years, will know that what I have 
stated is correct. I never learned the real cause of 
trees being rotten-hearted from. any author, and 
had had the care of a nursery seven years before I 
discovered it. The remedy is, a mediim growth 
of the seedling stock, and clipping off its top every 
spring down to where the wood is mature and hard, 
and the pith is small, or of the medium or healthy 
size. 


THE PLUM: 


ITS HISTORY AND CULTURE. 

We have three species of wild ploms, natives of 
this country, but they are seldom cultivated in our 
gardens. Asia und the southern parts of Europe 
are the regions from which nearly all the fine gar- 
den varieties have been derived. So long and ex- 
tensive has been their cultivation that they have 
become fully naturalized. The soil and climate of 
the Middle States have such an adaptation to the 
plum that several varieties, growing spontaneously, 
equal the most celebrated in foreign countries. The 
plum is less wholesome than the peach and pear, 
unless it is entirely ripe, and for eating it should be 
allowed to hang on the tree until perfectly ripe. 








LUMBARD PLUM, ALSO CALLED BLEECKER’S SCARLET AND BEEKMAN’S SCARLET. 


This plum is a very great grower, remarkable for its productiveness, and is sure to bear a large crop, 
where most other kinds fail from the lightness of the soil, unfavorable weather, or from the ravages of 
the curculio. These important excellencies give ita high rank. It is of good size and handsome appear- 
ance, though it is not of first rate flavor. It is called by its present name in compliment to Mr. Lum- 
bard, of Springfield, Mass., who first brought it into notice in that State, though it was raised from the 
seed in Whitesborough, N. Y., by Judge Platt. It has been well known in this State by the name of 





Bleecker’s Scarlet. 


Fruit of medium size, roundish oval; skin delicate, violet red, paler in the shade, and dusted thinly 
with bloom ; flesh deep yellow, juicy, and pleasant, but not rich, adhering to the stone. Ripens early in 


September, and continues to the 20th or 25th. 














The size and quality of plums may be greatly pro- 
roted by having the trees ina sunny exposure, and 
by thinning the fruit when about half-grown, so that 
no two plums shall touch each other. This will 
prevent rotting; it costs time, but the superior 
quality of fruit will repay it. 

In commerce, plums constitute an important ar- 
ticle, known as prunes, and are exported from 
France to all parts of the world. They are gath- 
ered when ripe, laid on seives or wicker-work in 
the sun until they become mellow, and then dried 
in ovens, moderately heated. The plum is usually 
propagated from the seeds, which should be plant- 
ed as soon as gathered in broad drills an inch-and- 
ahalf deep. The next year the seedlings will 
reach two feet in hight, if the soil be good, and in 
the fall or ensuing spring they may be planted in 








the nursery rows, and when two years old, budded 
with the finer sorts. This should be done about 
midsummer, or in the middle of July in the vicini- 
ty of this city, and done with great care, as the 
plum is very difficult to bud in our dry climate. 
The buds are more sure to live if inserted on the 
north side of the stock, as they are less exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. 

In a heavy loam or soils having a mixture of 
clay, the finest varieties of the plum are produced, 
yet they will thrive on almost any soil. In sandy 
soils there is great effort, in the form of blossoms 
and settings, for an abundant crop, but the incur- 
sions of the curculio very frequently destroy it, in 
heavy clay soil sand should be mixed, and in light 
sandy soil, clay or muck should be introduced into 
the beds or borders where the trees are planted. 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect and great purity and elevation to the feel- 
ings. The forehead is prominent, high, and re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root of 
the nose up through its center, evincing great prac- 
tical talent, memory, and readiness of mind. 

The top head is high, particularly at Benevolence, 
showing superior kindness and moral elevation; 
while, as it will be seen, his head is narrow ana 
flattened at the sides, indicating frankness, a lack 
of cruelty, and unselfishness in pecuniary matters. 
By the shape of his head, we infer that Self-Es- 
teem, Firmness, and the social organs were large, 
giving dignity, unconquerable perseverance, and 
deep toned and constant affections. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY PARKE GODWIN, 


The friends of despotiem allege that the late 
republican movement in Europe threw up no 
great and leading men, but they purposely forget, 
to say the least, the names of Kossuth, Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. Of the two first we have already 
spoken, and we now propose to give some informa- 
tion of the latter. 

Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds. A devoted 
pitriot from his youth, his career has been illus. 
trated by the most heroic achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race. He was born 
about forty years ago at Nice, in Italy, asmall but 
not undistinguished city, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, where his father followed the occupation 
ofa mariner. He was by that parent early indoc- 
trinated into the mysteries of sea craft, and taught 
to disregard its dangers, but, to his mother, an ex- 
cellent women, whom he always recalls with the 
most tender feelings, he was indebted for his kind- 
ness, gentleness, and love of humanity. Both, 
however, were friends of liberty, and taught him 
to worship the free spirit of his ancestors. 

After acquiring with avidity the rudiments of 
education, and especially the fundamental princi- 
ples of mathematics and natural science, he became 
a sailor uoder the direction of his father. But his 
love of learning never deserted him, and one of his 
chief delights, in early years, was to read the his- 
tory of his country, which filled him with an 
ambition to rival the deeds of the great men of 
Roman antiquity. He discovered what his dear 
Italy had been in the days of her power and glory, 
and he saw what she was, in the weeds of her de- 
basement and degradation, and among the ardent 
aspirations of his young generous heart, was her 
rescue from the horrid crew of priests and soldiers 
who had leveled her to the dust. It is easy for any 
noble mind to conceive what the feelings of an 
Italian must be when he contrasts the ancient re- 
nown of his nation with her present condition, and 
with what burning impatience he must long for 
the opportunity to strike a blow against her oppres- 
sors. 
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GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


The opportunity to embark in her cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he fol- 
lowed his profession with diligence, making fre- 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
parts of Italy, the Levant and the Black Sea, 
These not only made him acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the numerous cases of the 
shipwreck of others, in which he wascalled togive re- 
lief. He was distinguished even then for hardihood 
and bravery, but much more for his generosity and 
noble daring. On one occasion he rescued a com- 
pany of several persons from instant death, at the 
imminent hazard of his own life, while at all times he 
manifested a warm sympathy towards the oppres- 
sed und the defenceless. 


It was during one of these voyages that he first 
went to Rome, and there, amid the monuments 
of her former splendor and greatness, and the many 
evidences of her existing poverty and distress, he 
conceived the hope of her resurrection. When told 
that a society of young Italians was already in 
being, who had devoted their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeakable 
joy. Columbus, he says, could not have been 
so happy when the new world first rose upon his 
vision. He of cour:e eagerly enrolled himself 
among their number, and when the uprising of 
1884 took place, he became a prominent actor in 
the eventful scenes. 

But the movement proved disastrous in its re- 
sults, and Garibaldi, among others, was condemned 
to death. Making his escape in disguise from 





Genoa, he navigated .he Mediterranean fur some 
time alone, and finally succeeded in reaching the 
coast of France, whence he took passage in a 
friendly vessel to Brazil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding on his ar- 
rival that the patriots of La Plata were in arms, he 
engaged in their service as a naval officer, and was 
soon mingled with their public affairs. His deeds 
of valor and the dangerous encounters which 
he had with the enemy, secured him the lasting 
gratitude of his companions in arms. No man who 
ever fought on the coast is said to have performed 
more wonders of naval skill and courage than this 
Italian volunteer. 


It was there that he married his wife, whose 
name and history have become so intimately blended 
with his own. She was a native of the province of 
St. Catherine's, in Brazil, of excellent family, and, 
during the many years that he battled for the Re- 
public of Rio Grande, she accompanied him in most 
of his expeditions, sharing the exposure and vicis- 
situdes with the utmost intrepidity,ad yet ren- 
dering his domestic life serene and cheerful by her 
gentleness and warmth of affection. In his en- 
campments in the dense South American forests, 
where the enemy lurked on every side, she joined 
in the march and the bivouac, and in his most daring 
adventures also upon the high seas, she was his 
friend and companicn. All who knew her, as well 
as her husband, still speak of her as a woman of 
heroic character, full of resource, activity, and skill, 
but no less tender and feminine than she was noble. 
Her subsequent unhappy end confirms while it 
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lends a melancholy interest, to these particu- 
lars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Italy, in 
1848, seemed like a call of Providence to Garibaldi, 
summoning him to return to his native land. He 
arrived at Rome in time to anticipate Mazzini, 
Avezzani, and others, in their earlier efforts to 
organize the Republic, his known ability point- 
ing him out ds one of the men best fitted to 
conduct the military defense of the nation in case 
of attack. He was appointed a general of a body 
known as the Legion, which was composed of the 
most gallant and accomplished corps of young 
Italy. Nor was it a long time before his and their 
services were required. France—to her lasting 
shame be it said—had joined the imperial despot of 
Austria, and the infamous Bomba of Naples, in 
a plot against the nascent liberties of the peninsula, 
and in favor of the restoration of the impotent and 
fugitive old traitor, the Pope. Their armies were 
narrowing with a slow but certain contraction, like 
the coiling of some huge snake, around the walls of 
the Eternal city. But the undaunted Romans, 
detecting their purposes under the treacherous 
disguise they had assumed, were fully prepared 
for the event. Their numbers were few, but their 
spirit was high and strong. When the question 
was put to them, whether they were ready to de- 
fend their homes, they shouted with one accord 
that they would die in the last ditch. Svon, there- 
fore, the war commenced. 

The incidents of it we cannot recount here, nor 
have we space to speak of the prominent part taken 
in it throughout by the subject of this sketch. A 
volume would hardly suffice us to tell the whole 
history of those memorable days. They were 
worthy of the place and the occasion, and proved to 
all the world that years of tyranny and degrada- 
tion have not yet quenched the old fires of the 
Italian soul. Garibaldi’s invincible legions rivaled 
the fiery energy of those ancient warriors who 
had carried the victorious eagles to the ends of the 
globe. Whenever an obstinate defense was to be 
made, they were called to make it, and whenever 
an important point was to be conquered they 
marched to the conquest. Time and again, during 
the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the city 
walls to attack the beseigers in their intrench- 
ments; at the villa Pamphili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
often bayonet in hand, they drove the assailant 
from his poste; at Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
loss of the enemy’s life; and at Velletri, they over- 
whelmed the flower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. After the walls 
were entered, they sustained the shock of assault, 
day after day, with cool perseverance and unmov- 
ing strength ; and at last, when the rest of the sor- 
rowful city was compelled to surrender, Garibaldi 
and his noble spirited young soldiers refused to lay 
down their arms. It was useless for them, they 
said, to protract the contest with three powerful and 
disciplined nations, but they would not yield. They 
resolved, then, to force their way to a safe place of 
refuge. Their leader's speech, on that occasion, 
would have done no dishonor to Brutus or the 
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Gracchi: “Scldiers!” he said, “in recompense of 
the love you may show your country, I offer you 
hunger, thirst, cold, war, and death,—who accepts 
the terms, let him follow me!” The glorious 
fellows followed him to a man. 

No retreat on record was more full of peril and 
more resolutely conducted than this of Garibaldi 
and his friends, through the hostile hosts of occu- 
pied Italy. Their object, in quitting Rome, was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bom- 
bardment of the Austrians. It was a desperate 
attempt, but it was also the only course left. They 
first marched westward, and then north towards 
Todi, where they were joined by Col. Forbes. At 
Orvieto, they drew up to give the French battle, 
which the latter declined, preferring to hang upon 
their rear, to cut off their forces in detachments 
Arezzo, their next point, was in full possession of the 
Austrian troops, but the people secretly sent them 
supplies. Hence they turned towards Cisterna 
in the Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Angelo in 
Vado. All the way they were harassed by the 
Austrians ; in crossing the Appenines they had the 
most desperate encounters, and it was not until they 
reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten thousand 
Austrians closing about them, that it was found ex- 
pedient to disband, and to allow each one to seek 
shelter for himself. Even then, large numbers still 
clung to Garibaldi,—among them Hugo Bassi, who 
was so inhumanly murdered by the priests at 
Bologna—Ciccerovchio, the Roman Tribune, with 
his two sons, one of them scarcely 15 years of age, 
and the lovely Senora Anna—Garibaldi’s wife, 
who, though far advanced in motherhood and other- 
wise ill, had partaken in every hardship of the 
retreat, refusing to be separated from her husband, 
and sometimes riding about the little army to en- 
courage the weary with words of animation and 
cheer. 

From San Marino they set forth at night, not a 
word being spoken, eluded discovery, and soon 
after reached Cesanatico, where they seized thir- 
teen vessels to convey them to Venice. But their 
little fleet was scattered in the darkness. Some of 
them were never heard of more, and only a few, 
driven away by the blockading squadron, succeeded 
in reaching land near the mouth of the Po. There 
the Signora died, overcome with exhaustion and 
fatigue. Garibaldi, almost alone, but how no one 
knows, made his way to Genoa, and thence to 
the United States. 


He would have been received in this country 
with public demonstrations, but he modestly de- 
clined the honor. In order to recruit his health he 
returned to Staten Island, where he dwelt in per- 
fect security, earning by the labor of his hands, his 
own support. It was there that the writer of this 
saw him first. A nobler looking man was never 
made. He was about the medium hight, and 
finely proportioned. His face was sad in its ex- 
pression, but full of intelligence, truth and kindness. 
There was an integrity marked in every feature 
which must have won confidence at once; yet he 
was not stern nor sombre, but animated, almost 
playful and enthusiastic. His remarks on the con- 
dition of Europe showed that he was accustomed to 





look sharply into events, to weigh their nature and 





bearing, and to act only on a rigid understanding of 
facts. He was not a patriot from the imagination, 
but through the mind and heart. 

Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island, went to 
California on business, and is now engaged in the 
mercantile marine service of the Pacific. The last 
we heard of him was that he was in Lima. The 
Italians there had offered him a national banquet, 
which he declined. The Governor of Equador, it is 
said, also had offered him the commission of Gene- 
ralissimo of the Republic, to proceed against Gen, 
Flores, but it is not known whether he had ac- 
cepted. 


DOCTRINE OF FORM, 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 
(Coneluded.) 


IV. Hitherto we have looked for proof and illus. 
tration only to well marked and clearly defined ex- 
amples of the orders and kinds ef things examined. 
But the borders of kingdoms and classes, the indi- 
viduals which make the transitions, and the ele- 
ments and qualities common to several provinces 
which link kind to kind and rank to rank, confess the 
same law, and even more nicely illustrate where, to 
superficial view, they seem to contradict it. 

Every species of beings in the creation is a repro- 
duction, with modifications and additions, but a real 
reproduction, in effect, of all that is below it in the 
scale ; so that the simplest and the lowest eontinues 
and appears in all, through all variety of advance- 
ment, up to the most complex and the highest ; in 
some sense, as decimals include the constituent 
units, and hundreds include the tens, and other 
multiples of these embrace them again, until the 
perfect number is reached, if there be any such 
bound to either numerals or natures. 

1. The rectilinear and parallel arrangement of 
parts propep to crystalization, which is the lowest 
plastic power of nature known to us, continues, 
proximately, in the stems and branches of vege- 
tables. This will accord with our theory, if ascribed 
to the abundant mineral elements present in the 
woody fiber, and to its insensibility and enduring 
nature, as shown by its integral preservation for 
ages after death, to a degree that rivals the rocks 
themselves. But the stems of trees are not exactly 
cylindrical and their fibres are not quite parallel ; for 
there is something of life in them that refuses the 
arrangement of dead matter. From root to top 
they taper, but so gradually that it is only decidedly 
seen at considerable distances or in the whole 
length. 

2. A section ofa timber tree shows a regular 
concentric arrangement of rings—the successive 
deposits of sequent years—and its cleavage proves 
that it has also a radiated disposition of fibers, In 
the flat bones of the bead this same arrangement 
of parts obfains. The cartilaginous base of bone 
has a life of perhaps equal rank with that of the 
vegetable structure; it has its insensibility, elasti- 
city, and durability at least, with scarcely any 
higher qualities ; and the osseous deposit is thrown 
into figure and order similar to the ligneous. 

8. The fruits, kernels, and seeds of plants, being 
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the highest results of the vegetable grade of living 
action, and so bordering upon the sphere of animal 
existence, and even intruding into it, begin to take 
its proper forms, and they are spheroidal, oblate 
spheroids, evnical exactly, ovoid, and even closely 
touch upon the heart-shaped ; yet without danger 
of confusion with the forms distinctive of the higher 
style of life. This comparison, it must be remarked 
also, is between the fruits of one kind and the or- 
ganic structures of the other, and not of organ with 
organ, which in different kinds shows the greatest 
diversity, but of spheres of existence immediately 
contiguous, and therefore closely resembling each 
other. 

V. Of these forms the globular is probably the 
very lowest; and, accordingly, of it we have no 
perfect instance in the animal body, and no near 
approach to it, except the eye-ball, where mechani- 
cal law compels a rotundity, that muscle, fat, and 
skin seem employed to hide as well as move and 
guard, and, in the round heads of bones, where the 
ball and socket-joint is required for rotatory motion. 
But in both these cases the offices which the round- 
ness serves are mechanical, and so, not exceptions 
to our rule. The perfectly spherical must rank as 
alow order of form, because it results from the 
simplest kind of force, mere physical attraction be- 
ing adequate to its production, without any inherent 
modifying power or tendency in the subject. It is, 
accordingly, very repugnant to taste in the human 
structure ; as, for instance, rotundity of body, or a 
bullet head. Nothing of that regularity of curve 
which returns into itself, and might be produced 
upon a turning lathe, and no continuity of straight 
lines within the capacity of square and jack-plane, 
are tolerable in a human feature. Lips, slit with 
the straightness of a button-hole, or conical precis- 
ion, or roly-boly globularity, would be equally of- 
fensive in the configuration of any feature of the 
face or general form. Cheek, chin, nose, brow, or 
bosom put up into such rotundity and uniformity 
of line and surface, have that mean and insignifi- 
cant ugliness that nothing can relieve. In rugged- 
est irregularity there is place and space for the 
light and shade of thought and feeling, but there is 
no trace or hint of this nobler liie in the booby 
cushiony style of face and figure. Nose and brows, 
with almost any breadth of angle ; and chin, with 
any variety of line and surface, are better, just as 
erystalization, flat and straight and sharp as it is, 
nevertheless, seems to have some share in its own 
make and meaning, which rolls and balls cannot 
lay any claim to. 

VI. But the law under consideration cannot be 
restrained to shape only. Dimension is also a re- 
sult of intrinsic qualities, and must in some way 
and to some extent, indicate the character to which 
it corresponds. Druggists are so well aware of, 
and so much concerned with the difference in the 
size of the drops of different fluids, that they have 
constructed a table of equivalents, made necessary 
by the fact. Thus a fluid drachm of distilled water 
contains forty-five drops, of sulphuric ether one 
hundred and fifty, of sulphuric acid ninety, and of 
Teneriffe wine seventy eight. So that the law is 
absolutely universal, however varied in expression, 
and a specific character in fluids and other parts 





of the inanimate world declares itself as decidedly 
in bulk or volume, as difference of constitutiun is 
shown by variety of figure in the living and senti- 
ent creation. 

Among the crystals termed isomorphous by che- 
mists, the dominant ingredient which is common 
to them all, contruls the form, but difference of size 
answers sufficiently to the partial unlikeness of the 
other lese active elements ; and so in the ins:ances 
of cubes and octahedrons formed of dissimilar 
minerals where difference of constitution is indica- 
ted by varied dimensions only. 

VII. Crystal and crystal, and, drop and drop, 
are alike within the limits of the species, or their 
unlikeness, if there be any, is not appreciable to 
our senses, and scarcely conceivable though not 
absolutely impossible to thought; but we know 
certainly that clear individuality of character is 
pursued and marked by peculiarity of form and 
size throughout the entire universe. 

While among minerals and fluids dissimilarity 
occurs obviously only between species, among 
plants it begins to be conspicuous between individ- 
uals, growing more and more so as observation as- 
cends in the vegetable kingdom, Two stalks of 
grass may resemble each other as much as two 
crystals of the same salt, but timber trees grow 
more unlike, and fruit trees differ enough to make 
their identification comparatively easy. But it is 
in the animal kingdom, eminently, and with in- 
creasing distinctness as the rank rises, that individ- 
uals become distinguishable from each other; for 
it is here that diversity of character gets opportu- 
nity, from complexity of nature, freedom of gener- 
ating laws, and varied influence of circumstances, 
to impress dissimilarity deepest and clearest. 
Crystals undergo no modification of state but in- 
stant formation and the sudden violence which 
destroys them. Vegetables pass through the 
changes of germination and growth, and feel the 
difference of soil, and winds, and temperature, and 
to the limits of these influences, confess them is 
color, size, and shape ; but animals, endowed with 
acuteness of sense, enjoying locomotion, and related 
to all the world around them—living in all sur- 
rounding nature, and susceptible of all its influences 
—their individual differences know no limits, and 
they are universally unlike in appearance as in 
circumstances, training and character. 

Even in the lower orders there is ample proof of 
this. The mother bird and beast know their own 
young ; the shepherd and the shepherd’s dog know 
every one of their own flock from every other on 
all the hills and plains; and among the millions of 
men that people the earth, a quick eye detects a 
perfectly defined difference as broad as the peculi- 
arity of character which underlies it. 

Varrowness of relations and Simplicity of fune- 
tion are as narrowly restrained in range of confor- 
mation ; Complexity makes proportionate room for 
difference ; and Variety is the result, the sign, and 
the measure of Liberty. 

Detailed illustrations of the law would interest 
in proportion to the range of the investigation ; and 
gratification and delight would keep pace with the 
deepening conviction of its universality; but the 
limits of an essay restrain the discussion to mere 





hints and suggestions, and general statements of 
principles which reflection must unfold into formal 
demonstration for every one in his own department 
of observation. 

Some inaccuracies of statement have been in- 
dulged to avoid the complexity which greater pre- 
cision would have induced. Broad, frank thinking 
will easily bring up this looseness of language to 
the required closeness of thought as the advancing 
and deepening inquiry demands. Moreover, it may 
be difficult or impossible to meet every fact that 
presents itself with an instant correspondence in 
alleged law ; but such things cannot be avoided 
until people learn how to learn, and cease to meet 
novel propositions with a piddling criticism, or a 
wrangling spirit of controversy. Looking largely 
and deeply into facts in a hundred departments of 
observation will show the rule clear in the focal 
light of their concurrent proofs, or, looking out from 
the central position of a priori reasoning, it will be 
seen in every direction to be a necessary truth. 

It would be curious, and more than curious, to 
trace ascent of form up through ascertained grada- 
tion of quality in minerals, plants, fruits, and animal 
structures ; and it would be as curious to apply a 
criticism derived from this doctrine to the purpose 
of fixing the rank and relations of all natural beings 
—in other words, to construct a science of taste 


‘and beauty, and, striking still deeper, a science of 


universal physiognomy, useful at once as a law of 
classification, and as an instrument of discovery. 
The scale would range most probably from the 
globular, as the sign of the lowest character, through 
the regularly graded movement of departure which 
in nature fills up all the stages of ascending func- 
tion from a drop of fluid to the model configuration 
of, perhaps, that cerebral organ which manifests 
the highest faculty of the soul. 

The signs that substance and its states give of 
intrinsic nature and use, or the connection of con- 
figuration and function, are not understood as we 
understand the symbols of arithmetic, and the words 
of artificial language ; that is, the symbols of our 
own creation answer to the ideas they are intended 
for, but the signs of the universal physiognomy of 
nature are neither comprehended fully, nor transla- 
ted even to the extent that they are understood, 
into the formule of science and the words of oral 
language. Many of them are telegraphed in dumb 
show to our instincts, to the great enlargement of 
our converse with nature, both sentient and inani- 
mate ; but still a vast territory of knowledge lies 
beyond the rendering of our intuitions, and remains 
yet unexplored by our understanding ; a dark do- 
main that has not been brought under any rule of 
science, nor yielded its due tribute to the monarch 
mind. We have no dictionary that shows the in- 
herent signification of a cube, a hexagon, an octagon, 
circle, ellipse, or cylinder ; no tables of multiplica- 
tion, addition, subtraction, and division, which, 
dealing in forms and their equivalents, might afford 
the products, quotients, and remainders of their 
various differences and interminglings with each 
other. States, qualities, and attitudes of structure, 
contribute much of that natural language by which 
we converse with the animal world beneath us, and 
with the angel world within us, but it remains as 
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yet instinctual, except so far only as the fine arts 
have brought it out of the intuitive and oracular 
into rule and calculation, nor have we any methodic 
calculus, universally available, by which these re- 
velations of nature may be rendered into demon- 
strative truth ruled by scientific method. 

It is conceivable that the form of every natural 
being is a full report of its constitution and use, 
but as yet, tedious and dubious chemical analysis, 
observation, and experiment are our directory to 
the hidden truth. In some things it is otherwise. 
We know perfectly a passion or emotion, and the 
meaning of the attitudes, colors, and forms of limb, 
person and feature which denote them ; and the 
interior qualities of texture, also, as they are inti- 
mated tothe sight and touch, lead us without 
reasoning, to definitive judgments of human char- 
acter. Of animals, in their degree, we receive 
similar impressions and with equal conviction, but 
we know so little more about these things, than 
that we know them, that we can make no advan- 
tage of such knowledge beyond its mo-t immediate 
purpose in our commerce with the living beings 
which surround us. 

It remains, therefore, for mind to explore the 
philosophy of form, that all which lies implied in 
it, waiting but still undiscovered, may come out 
into use, and all that we instinctively possess of it, 
may take a scientific method, and so render the 
service of a law thoroughly understood. 


Guents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 

Potrricat Summany.—Among the questions de- 
bated in Congress during the past month, the Bill 
for the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors in the 
United States has excited the most general inter- 
est. After having been discussed in every variety 
of form, it at length passed the House by a vote 
of 103 yeas to 75 nays. [t was then sent to the 
Senate, where it was submitted to various amend- 
ments, but at the time of closing our record, had 
not passed.—A petition for an International Copy- 
right Law was presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Sumner. It was signed by several eminent Amer- 
ican authors, but thus far has elicited no action. 
Mr. Sumner has also offered a resolution directing 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
asked leave to express his views on the subject. 
After considerable discussion the Senate refused to 
entertain the question. Congress had decided to 
adjourn on the 31st of August. 

Mr. Ficklin’s bill, granting pre-emptions to actual 
settlers on the line of the Chicago and Mobile 
Railroad, having become a law, orders have been 
issued to suspend public sales of the land to which 
pre-emption rights attach. 

The election in Missouri took place August 2. 
A Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Register, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General were chosen. The Democratic ticket was 
in the majority. Col. Thomas H. Benton has been 
elected Member of Congress from the St. Louis 


























District.— Political conventions have been held in 
several States, preparatory to the Presidential elec- 


tion, but the details of their proceedings present no 
general interest. 





Tae Fisnery Question.—The course of the Brit- 
ish Government with regard to the American fish- 
eries on the colonial fishing-grounds, has produced 
a general feeling of excitement, although it now 
appears probable that the difficulties will be ar- 
ranged by amicable negotiation, without recourse to 
extreme measures. The state of the question may 
be easily stated. According to the treaty between 
the British and American governments in 1818, the 
United States renounced the liberty to fish within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors within the British dominions in 
America, except on certain places expressly desig- 
nated. It was contended by the Americans that 
this provision applied only to waters within three 
miles of the coast, and did not include the larger 
bays and gulfs more than six miles wide. This 
construction was practically admitted by the Brit- 
ish until 1845, when it was claimed that the line 
of exclusion prevented the entrance of American 
vessels into the bays and gulfs in question, except 
the Bay of Fundy, which was thrown open under 
certain restrictions. This would prevent the Amer- 
ican fishermen from pursuing their business along 
the coast of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or Prince 
Edward's Island. At the urgent instance of the 
colonial authorities, the British Government recent- 
ly decided to stringently enforce this claim, and 
have stationed a naval force for that purpose in 
the British American waters. To meet any ag- 
gressive measures, on the part of the British, sev- 
eral vessels of war have been promptly dispatched to 
the coast, and it is now anticipated that the Amer- 
ican fishermen will be fully protected in their rights. 





Tue Liquor Law.—The licensed liquor dealers 
in Boston have very generally come into the strict 
requirements of the law under which they are li- 
censed—selling no liquor to be drank on the prem- 
ises. At the licensed hotels and saloons things go 
off much as usual. The Maine Law advocates are 
determined to break up the licensed system under 
the old law, if they can, and to test the question 
of the legality of the license. They take the ground 
that these licenses are illegal beyond July 22d. 

The Mayor and Aldermen of Salem have pro- 
vided that their agent shall purchase, on account 
of the city, all liquor to be sold within its limits, 
the liquor to be pure and unadulterated, and of the 
best quality ; to be purchased, if foreign, directly 
of the importers, and under the custom-house 
seal; if domestic, of an authorized manufacturing 
agent. He is to sell to no person but to the apoth- 
ecaries of the city, who are to be the retailers, and 
they are to buy of nobody else. They are to re- 
ceive $200 a year for their trouble, to account for 
their receipts monthly, and the Mayor and Alder- 
men are to fix the prices. 

In Springfield, an agent is appointed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen at a salary of $600. The 
Mayor is to purchase the liquor, and the agent is 
not to adulterate it, is to give no credit, and as of- 





ten as he receives $50 is to pay it into the Treas- 
ury. 

Notwithstanding the liquor law has gone into 
operation in Rhode Island, we learn from several 
gentlemen who have recently returned from a visit 
to Newport, that liquors are sold at the public bars 
there, the same as usual, and dealers declare, with 
great emphasis, that they shall continue to sell 
them in the very face of the law. What course 
shall be pursued by the authorities, is not known. 
No action has, as yet, been taken by them, and the 
hotels and saloons are in full blast. 

The Messrs, Newton Brothers closed off their 
extensive liquor business by supplying at free cost 
all who would come for the poison. They placed 
the hogsheads and barrels outside of their store, 
on the sidewalk, and notwithstanding the rain, were 
surrounded with plenty of customers the entire 
day. The quantity given away is estimated at a 
thousand gallons. 





Bornine or tHe Heyay Cray.—A terrible ca- 
lamity occurred on the Hudson River near Yonkers, 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 28, in the 
burning of the steamer Henry Clay, while on her 
passage from Albany to New York. The ill-fated 
vessel left Albany at 7 o'clock in the morning with 
about 300 passengers on board. A rival steamer 
the Armenia, left the same place immediately af- 
terwards, when a race commenced between the 
two boats, and was kept up until a short time be- 
fore the fatal catastrophe. The passengers on the 
Henry Clay soon became greatly alarmed, and ex- 
pressed their fears to the officers of the boat, but 
without effect. A few minutes after leaving Yon- 
kers, the wood-work of the eteamer near the flues 
and boilers was discovered to be on fire. A gene- 
ral panic was experienced ; great confusion pre- 
vailed; the pilot headed the boat for the shore, but 
before it could be reached the flames had spread so 
far as to cut off the communication between the 
fore and after parts of the boat. At a little past 
3 o'clock the steamer came ashore at right angles 
with the river, striking with such force as to bring 
the bow twenty-five feet on the land, the stern, 
which contained nearly all the passengers, remain- 
ing in deep water. The shock overthrew the smoke- 
pipe, displaced everything moveable, and greatly 
increased the violence of the flames. In the pre- 
vailing consternation, the passengers began to throw 
themselves into the river: and by great exertion 
the majority succeeded in getting ashore. The 
loss of life, however, was appalling, not less than 
eighty persons having perirhed, while struggling to 
escape. The boat was entirely destroyed before 
7 o'clock; nothing was left at 5 o'clock except a 
fragment of the bow, some ten or twelve feet high, 
which burned slowly, like a warning beacon to light 
up the shapeless wreck of charred timbers and iron 
below. 

“ The last scenes of the day,” says one who wit- 
nessed the spectacle, “were singularly impressive 
and solemn. The night was remarkably clear, the 
full moon dimly lighting up the river and the hills ; 
at one side of a gloomy arch over the railroad was 
the wreck, the bow still slowly burning; half re- 
vealed in its lurid light lay the bodies of two men; 
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above the arch a group of some twenty persons 
were busy with newly-discovered corpses, trying 
to identify them, and decently composing the stiff- 
ening limbs of the dead. 


‘ By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned.’ 


A few inconsolable persons were still looking for 
friends, and dreading to find what they sought in 
every corpse rescued from the waters. The sur- 
face of the stream, placid and silent as the grave, 
was only broken by the oars of the few men who 
were still dredging for bodies; here and there in 
the far distance glimmered a light, but all else was 
dark and still, a stillness befitting the repose of the 
score of dead men, women, and children, who had 
been thus suddenly 

*Cut off even in the blossom of their days; 
Unh led, disappointed, unannealed ; 
Ng reckoning made, but sent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads.’ ” 

The verdict of the Coroner’s Jury was rendered, 
after a session of six days, that the deceased came 
to their death by the criminal negligence of the 
owners and officers of the boat, and these persons 
were accordingly arrested and held to bail on the 
charge of man-slaughter. 

Among the victims who perished by this catas- 
trophe was Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburg, the 
well-known horticulturist and architectural writer. 
His loss is universally regarded as a public calam- 
ity. He was a man of rare accomplishments in 
his profession of landscape-gardener, of refined and 
elegant tastes, and distinguished for the manly and 
noble traits of his personal character. For some 
time previous to his death, he had been employed 
by President Fillmore in laying out and ornament- 
ing the public grounds in Washington—an office in 
which he engaged with characteristic zeal and ad- 
mirable judgment. Few men have given a strong- 
er impulse to the intelligent cultivation of fruits 
and flowers in this country, and none have been 
more warmly loved by a large circle of acquaint- 
ances for eminently attaching qualities, than this 
lamented individual. 








Bugyine or tax Jesuit Cortrce.—The Jesuit 
College at Worcester took fire on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 15, and was entirely consumed, with 
the exception of a portion of the east wing. The 
fire commenced in the upper story of the north- 
east corner from a defect in a chimney. Most of 
the furniture was burned or destroyed. A large 
portion of the valuable library was saved. The 
loss is estimated at from $40,000 to $50,000, and 
no insurance, There were over 100 students in the 
building, and some of the professors and tutors 
have lost their all. 





ConFLacration in Monrreat.—A most destruct- 
ive fire has occurred in Montreal, consuming a great 
number of houses and much valuable property. It 
broke out on Tuesday morning, the 8th of July, in St. 
Catharine-street, St. Lawrence suburbs, originating 
in the outbuildings of the houses occupied by Mr. 
Waugh, baker. From this it was carried by the 
wind in a north-easterly direction, to the adjoining 
houses, which were all roofed with wood, and gen- 
erally built of the same material. The late dry 





weather having rendered them as dry as tinder, the 
flames spread with astonishing rapidity. There 
was, again, no water in the reservoir when it com- 
menced. Within half an hour after the commence- 
ment, a hundred houses were on fire. They were 
generally the dwellings of poor artisans and labor- 
ers, and it was the most heart-rending spectacle to 
see the poor people gathering their household goods 
together and carrying them perhaps to some place 
where the flames would reach them in a few min- 
utes, after carrying them, as they thought, toa place 
of safety. Frequently by the time they had re- 
moved the load, it was too late to return for more. 
Ip many instances the poor mother had just time 
to grasp her infant from the flames, and rush to an 
adjoining field or garden and sink down despairing 
and exhausted, upon the little remnant of proper- 
ty which her husband or children had been able to 
bring there. The despair and agony written on 
their features were most saddening. The Bishop's 
Church and Palace fell a prey to the flames. The 
greater part of the palace had been newly erect- 
ed, and was a splendid cut-stone building, with 
beautifully fluted columns before the St. Catharine- 
street front. That part of the city known as the 
Quebec and St. Lawrence suburbs is destroyed al- 
most entirely—making a clear sweep of a mile and 
a half in length and three-fourths in width, princi- 
pally dwellings. The total number of buildings 
destroyed by the conflagration is from 1,200 to 
1,500, including chiefly those occupied by the poor- 
er classes in the suburbs of the city. It is estimated 
that nearly 5,000 persons have been rendered house- 
less by this calamity. The loss is variously esti- 
mated at from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 





Exxcution.—Ann Hoag and Jonas Williams suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law in Pough- 
keepsie, on the 30th of July. The former was con- 
victed of the murder of her husband, Nelson Hoag, 
in the latter part of June, 1851, and the latter of the 
murder of his step-child by the commission of a 
rape in January last. The woman was 31 years of 
age, and the negro 27. Both declared their inno- 
cence, and marched to the gallows with firm steps. 
The woman was convicted of poisoning her hus- 
band, and although she admitted he died from the 
effects of arsenic, she denied her guilt. There are 
many interesting features in her case. She was a 
woman of noble appearance, naturally shrewd and 
intelligent, but without education. The bodies of 
the two were buried in the grounds attached to the 
Court-house. 





Sap News From tae Piains—The mortality 
among the emigrants to Oregon and California over 
the Western Plains, is fearful and distressing. The 
cholera makes dreadful work among them. The 
road is lined with graves. But the tide rolls on. 
The following is the number of men, women, é&c., 
passing Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory, in May 
last :—“ Men, 14,169; women, 3,897; children, 
4,600; total number of persons, 21,666. Horses, 
5,482; mules, 4,482 ; cattle, 44,990; sheep, 4,818; 
total number of animals, 59,775. Wagons, 5,678. 
Some 50 passed on foot with provisions, &c., packed 
on their backs; about ten or twelve with handcarts 





and wheelbarrows; about thirty had to return to 
the States, having been robbed of their all by In- 
dians.” 





Banquet to M. Caset.—The banquet given to 
M. Cabet, the celebrated founder of the Nauvoo 
community, at the Shakspeare Hotel, was attended 
by some two hundred and fifty French residents in 
the city and vicinity, and was a very cordial and 
pleasant affair. The health of M. Cabet was pro- 
posed in a few appropriate words by M. Emile 
Chevalier; the veteran responded in an interesting 
and often eloquent speech, reviewing the history 
of the past four years in Europe, and declaring his 
intention and that of his friends to become natural- 
ized as citizens of the American Republic. The 
grandeur of this Republic, and its influence, pres- 
ent and future, in the destinies of the world, he de- 
picted in glowing and enthusiastic language. He 
also paid a warm tribute to the labors of Kossuth 
in this country. 

M Cabet has left this city for Nauvoo, He pro- 
poses to establish a very large body of his follow- 
ers in the wilds of Texas, or in some other part of 
the new Territories, still retaining Nauvoo as a sort 
of frontier station. Many thousand Frenchmen 
will, we understand, take part in the new enter- 
prise, and, with their families, settle in this coun- 
try under M. Cabet’s auspices, 





A Socia, Experiment.—A small association of 
sixteen persons have left New York for Wisconsin, 
with a view of carrying on agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts in some part of that State, probably in 
Washington County, upon co-operative principles. 
The members of this little band were mainly of 
French and German origin; and they go out to 
make a beginning, with the idea that others will 
join them as they advance. Of the sixteen, eight 
were men, four women, and four children; they car- 
ried with then a good supply of tools and a small 
capital ; each will retain his private property ; and 
they hope by combining their efforts, and by the 
greater economy of living as one family, to show 
something handsome as the product of the first 
year’s exertions, The profits they will divide 
equally, and the care of the sick will be borne by 
the community at large, which they call La grande 
JSamille, (the Great Family.) 





Henry Cray’s Witt.—The will of Mr. Clay has 
been presented in court, and admitted to record. It 
is drawn by his own hand, and bears date July 10, 
1851. It relates almost entirely to the disposition 
of his estate among the members of his family, the 
only exception being that which relates to his slaves, 
providing that children of his slaves born after the 
lst of January, 1850, be liberated and sent to Li- 
beria, the males at the age of 28 and the females 
at 25, three years’ earnings prior to their emanci- 
pation to be reserved for their benefit, for the pur- 
pose of fitting them out; and prior to removal they 
are to be taught to read, write, and cypher. Slaves 
in being before 1850 are bequeathed to his family. 
Ashland is left to Mrs. Clay, for her sole use and 
benefit during her life, and after her death to be 
sold, and the proceeds to be divided among his 
children. 
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Committers Exrenses.—Those papers, religious 
or otherwise, who charged Kossuth with the ex- 
travagant expenditures of the Senate Committee at 
Washington, will doubtless consider that the estate 
of Mr. Clay ought to be held responsible for the 
following items of a bill which has been paid by 
the Auditor of this city :— 

For refreshments of committee attending Mr. 
_ Clay’s remains to Albany, on board steamboat 
Bawte Claws. ...ccccccccccccecsccccccvecceces $1,411 3 





For use of steamboat to Albany and back ...... 1,090 00 
Incidental expenses of commilttee.............+ 653 00 
Refreshments for do. in New York..........+...- 193 28 

Petal. ccccccccccccccesccccccccescocecccese $3,347 53 


Saree ann Woot.—From an abstract of the 
statistics of sheep and wool in the United States, 
taken from the census returns, we learn that there 
were in our country, in 1850, 21,571,806 sheep, and 
that the crop of wool amounted to 52,417,287 Ibs, 
Ohio raises the most sheep, having at that date 
8,937,088. New York stands next, having 3,454,241. 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentueky, and Indiana 
have each over a million. In New England, Ver- 
mont is, by far, the greatest sheep-growing and 
wool-raising State. Her sheep are, in number. 
919,995. The wool produced is 3,410,993 Ibs. 
Maine is next, and then New Hampshire; they 
both produced over a million of pounds of wool 
annually. Connecticut has 174,181 sheep, and 
raises 497,424 lbs. of wool. 





Awnuat Morraurry or New York Crry.—A 
statement of the mortality in New York city for 
the year 1851, bas been published. By this it ap- 
pears that the total number of burials for the year 
was 22,024, deducting from which 2,790 stillborn, 
old age, and died in other places but buried in 
New York, leaves 19,234 deaths by diseases and 
casualities. Of the deaths 12,175 were males and 
9,849 females, 7,675 adults and 14,349 children. 
The chief di were—apoplexy 657 ; atrophy 
140; bronchitis 255; casualties 179; scarlet fever 
627; typhus fever 766; inflammation of bowels 
537; premature birth 220; small pox 552; cholera 
infantum 72; consumption 2,274; convulsions 
1,591; croup 462; debility 429; delirium tremens 
118; diarrhea 752; dropsy 362; dropsy in the 
head 761; dysentery 1,198: inflammation of brain 
419; inflammation of lungs 1,262; murdered 15; 
marasmus 1,051; measles 320. In 1850 the total 
mortality was 16,979 or 5,046 less than in 1851. 








Ernenization oF A Lion.—A most novel oper- 
ation has been performed at South Boston, ona 
lion about six months old, of the species known as 
the American lion, and brought a short time since 
from South America, in the possession of Francis 
Alger, Esq. The lion, as it has increased in size, 
has grown quite ferocious, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to remove his claws, which were very sharp, 
to prevent him from doing injury to those who 
might approach his cage. To accomplish this end, 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson administered ether to him. 
At first he was quite cross and snappish, and some 
difficulty was experienced in getting the sponge to 
his nose. At last, however, a soothing impression 
was made, and after a pound-and-a-half had been 
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administered, he became perfectly docile, and slept 
quietly for twenty minutes. In the meantime his 
claws were removed with a pair of sharp pinchers, 
and when his lionship awoke from his trance, he 
found himself deprived of his most formidable 
weapons of defense. The lion soon recovered his 
wonted agility, and the next morning was as lively 
as ever. 





Woman's Rieuts—We call attention to the fol- 
lowing notice of an important convention to be 
held at Syracuse during the month of September. 
Our interest in the questions which will come up 
for discussion on that occasion, leads us to hope 
that it will assemble a large representation of the 
readers of our Journal, and of all the friends of 
universal humanity. 


Tue Nationa, Woman’s Ricguts Convention, held 
in Worcester, Oct. 22d and 23d, adjourned to meet 
in Syracuse, Sept. 8th, 9th, 10th, 1852. 


The friends of equality, justice, and truth, are 
earnestly invited to assemble there at that time, to 
discuss the important question of reform, techni- 
cally termed Woman’s Rights. We propose not 
only to review the past, and consider the present, 
but to mark out new and broader paths for the 
opening future. 

The time has come, not merely for the examin- 
ation and discussion of woman’s social, civil, and 
religious rights, but also for thorough and efficient 
organization—a well-digested plan of operation, 
whereby the sacred rights, for which our fathers 
fought, bled, and died, may be secured and enjoyed 
by us. Let woman no longer supinely endure the 
evils she may escape, but with her own right hand 
carve out for herself a higher, nobler destiny than 
has heretofore been hers. Inasmuch as through 
the folly and imbecility of woman the race is what 
it is, dwarfed in mind and body, and as through 
her alone it can yet be redeemed, all are equally 
intended in the objects of this convention. 

We therefore solemnly urge those men and wo- 
men who desire and look for the development and 
elevation of the race, to be present at the coming 
convention, and aid us by the wisdom of their coun- 
sels Our platform will, as ever, be free to all who 
are capable of discussing the subject with serious- 
ness, candor, and truth. 

On behalf of the Central Committee, 


Ecizasetu C. Stanton, Pavuutra W. Davis, 
Wituiam H. Cuannine, Lucy Strong, 
Samvet J. May. 





At the commencement of the Ohio Female Col- 
lege, at College Hill, near Cincinnati, the degree 
of Mistress of Arts was conferred on the senior 
clase, consisting of seven young ladies. The whole 
number of students during the last term was 102. 
—Mr. Jonathan Fuller, who died in North Chelsea, 
Mass., on the 21st of July, at the advanced age of 
83, died in the same house in which he was born, and 
had never slept from under its roof a single night in 
his life —John J. Chanche, Catholic Bishop of Natch- 
ez, died at Frederick on the 22d of July, having 
remained there since the National Council—An 
enormous rattlesnake, five feet two inches in length, 
and as thick as a snake of the tropics, was killed by 
H. A. Raymond, on the 24th of July. He weighed 





eight or ten pounds, was eighteen years of age, 
and was coiled for a spring when Mr. R. discovered 
him, in the town of Hebron, Ct.—The Missionary 
Magazine for July, among other statistics of Libe- 
ria, states the inhabitants at 300,000, among whom 
about 7,000 may be regarded as civilized. There 
are more than 2,000 communicants jp the Christian 
churches, more than 1,500 children in Sabbath- 
school, and 1,200 in day-school. Communicants in 
the missions on the Gold Coast about 10,000. At- 
tendants at day-schools in the same about 11,000. 
Funds have been raised in the United States for 
education to the amount of fifty thousand dollars, 
—The Michigan Central Railroad Company, by 
properly sodding their track, have got rid of all 
the dust. Within one month, a road in this way 
may be rendered dust-proof, and at a little more 
expense than is required during the samg time to 
tinker up sprioklers—Mrs. H. B. Stowe has re- 
ceived from her publishers, Messrs. Jewett & Co, 
the sum of ten thousand three hundred dollars for 
her copy-right premium on three months’ sale of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” We believe this is the 
largest sum of money ever received by any author, 
either American or European, from the actual sales 
of a single work in so short a period of time. 


FOREIGN. 


Accipent aMoyG THE Mormons.—At a Mormon 
meeting in Newport, England, July 13, a most re- 
markable occurrence took place, which, while it ap- 
peared to involve the lives of three or four hun- 
dred persons, did not inflict the slightest injury on 
a single individual. After the conclusion of one of 
the services, the brethren, the saints, and the elders 
assembled together in a large building, known as 
the Sunderland-hall, where it was intended to cele- 
brate the occasion by a tea festival on a great scale. 

About four hundred persons (men, women, and 
children,) were sitting down, after a blessing had 
been invoked by the elders, and a pleasant festivi- 
ty was anticipated. Suddenly a creaking noise 
was heard, followed by a sound like a crash of 
thunder, and immediately the lofty ceiling of exact- 
ly one-half the hall, divided in the center of a large 
beam, feil almost flat upon the multitude below. 

A terrific shrieking ard screaming and groaning 
ensued. The residents in the neighborhood, ap- 
prehending some frightful casualty, rushed out of 
their houses, and were almost paralyzed by the 
continued screams and groans. Presently the win- 
dows were burst out, and the affrighted Mormons 
appeared, terrified and screaming for help, while 
some actually flung themselves into the streets, 
and others, clinging to the sills and frames, made 
those below shudder at their anticipated death or 
frightful mutilation. 

A scene of indescribable horror ensued. The 
crowd of spectators rushed toward the doors of the 
hall, which they burst in, as wellas they were able 
from the mass of rubbish, &c., that had fal'en in- 
side ; and here the spectacle was frightful in the 
extreme. The people were huddled together in 
crowds beneath the tea-tables—some crowding to 
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the windows—some rushing toward the doors—as 
many struggling to extricate themselves from the 
heaps of broken rafters, lime, de, among which 
they were embedded. Assistance was rendered, 
and after much difficulty the unfortunate Mormon- 
ites were extricated from their perilous condition. 

It is most remarkable that not a single Latter- 
day Saint received any injury from this accident, 
although the ceiling was heavy, and was quite one- 
half of the ceiling of the whole hall, while at- 
tached thereto were the heavy pieces of timber 
which had previously supported it. It is also sin- 
gular that the portion of the ceiling beneath which 
the “elders” or “ prophets” sat was perfectly un- 
injured and sound. 


Catnotto AND Protestant Rior—The late pro- 
clamation against Roman Catholic processions has 
begun to yield fruit. On Tuesday night, June 29, 
a riot broke out at Stockport between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants; at least, the disturbance be- 
gan respecting a procession of Roman Catholic 
Sunday-school children, but afterwards merged 
into a general fight of Irish against English. At 
first the Irish had the best in the fray, but after- 
ward the English proved victorious, and proceeded 
to pull down the houses of the Catholies. Several 
dwellings were unroofed to furnish missiles, and 
the furniture broken up to supply weapons. The 
mob then proceeded to sack the Catholic chapels, 
one of which they complelely gutted, and made a 
bonfire of the pews, organ, and furniture of the al- 
tar, dc. They also pillaged the priest’s house, and 
were proceeding to greater outrages when a de- 
tachment of the 60th regiment arrived on the 
ground, and by their presence kept the rioters in 
check. Sixty of the wounded rioters were taken 
to the hospital, and one man was picked up dead 
—killed with a pitchfork. One hundred and four- 
teen of the ringleaders were arrested. The mag- 
istrates appear to have acted sufficiently well un- 
der the circumstances, having sworn in 500 special 
constables, and distributed them in patrols to keep 
the mob from reassembling. A troop of dragoons 
has arrived in the town, it being reported that the 
Irish Catholics from Manchester, and other places 
in the neighborhood, are coming to retaliate for 
their countrymen’s defeat. 


Prior m Paris—A plot against the State has 
been discovered in Paris. Thirteen individuals 
have been arrested in a detached house in the Rue 
Reine Blanche. The conspirators, who are in cor- 
respondence with the London refugees, were busy 
making an infernal machine, Many arrests took 
place during the night. The machine was com- 
posed of fourteen barrels, capable (the dispatch 
says) of containing each about twenty bullets, and 
their firing in a wrong direction would have been 
impossible. 





Posrrion or Louis Narotzon,—Louis Bonaparte 
is now regularly settled for the summer at St. Cloud. 
Debauchery and excesses of all kinds have marvel- 
ously changed the man; he is said to be quite out 
of health, and his doctors tell him decidedly, that 
if he will not change his manner of living, they 
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will not answer for his life. He is also said to be 
worn down with anxiety and work, dejected, and 
demoralized. He feels the falseness of his posi- 
tion, and the difficulty of ‘escape. Meantime, the 
Jfideles are working for him. The government is 
actively making war against all socialist institu- 
tions, It is closing associative work-shops. Ithas 
just closed the association at Evreux, which for 
two years has been profitably supplying butchers’ 
meat to the poor, cheap and good. At Marseilles 
it has closed a number of associated cafés, One of 
the chief of these associations, finding himself sud- 
denly and arbitrarily stripped of his livelihood, 
committed suicide with a knife. The whole city 
attended his funeral, as a protest against the gov- 
ernment; which at the very time when it is sup- 


pressing these associations, encourages lotteries and - 


gambling tables. It is even said that the gambling 
licenses are to be renewed, and that a contract with 
the company has already been effected. 





Taxation 1n Faance.—Government has submit- 
ted to the Legislature bills imposing a sumptuary 
tax on carriages, horses and dogs, and on the manu- 
facture of paper and card boards of all kinds. The 
carriage tax will vary from 15 to 120 francs, with 
an additional tax of 50 on armorial bearings. The 
tariff on dogs is 5 francs. Credits have also been 
asked for completion of the tomb of Napoleon ; 
another for a monument to M. Affre, Archbishop of 
Paris, accidentally shot in the insurrection of June ; 
and lastly a credit of 300,000 francs, destined to 
afford pensions to the servants of Louis Philippe. 
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THE WEST--WHAT IT IS. 


BY REV. J. F. TUTTLE. 


The question is often asked, what is the West? 
In general terms it may be answered, the West is 
a vast empire, three thousand miles long by one 
thousand broad; containing two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lions of square miles, and equal to Great Britain, 
Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Poland, and Russia in Europe. It em- 
braces fifteen hundred millions of acres, which 
would allow forty acres each to nearly forty mil- 
lion families, or two hundred millions of individu- 
als. Once its frontier was at Geneva, now it is at 
San Francisco, now it is the Pacific. The West 
is censtructed on nature’s vastest scale. It has 
forests yet undisturbed, covering as much territory 
as some of the kingdoms of Europe, every foot of 
which is available for the plow. It has rich, 
glorious prairies, which stretch out like trackless 
oceans. Its rivers, fringed with fat alluvial plains, 
sink the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Hudson, into mere rivulets. To know the majestic 
outlines of the West, you must sail down the Ohio 
a thousand miles, up the Mississippi to St. Paul’s, 
up the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, up the 
Yellow Stone a thousand miles, to the place where 
its head waters are only a stone’s throw distant 
from the sources of the Columbia, up the numer- 











ous tributaries of the turbid Missouri, spreading 
their mighty network over five hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, or up the almost countless 
streams pouring into the Mississippi, on the one 
side reaching the Alleghanies, and on the other the 
Rocky Mountains; you must have some definite 
conception of the fact that the West is coursed by 
rivers whose aggregate length is thirty thousand 
miles, and whose valleys are as rich as the valley 
of the Nile. 

The political progress of the West is also on a 
vast scale. I can name to you the man—he yet 
lives—who was the first white child born in the 
State of Ohio. Scarcely sixty-four years have 
passed away, and now behold ten States, four Ter- 
ritories, ind six and a half millions of inbabitants. 
In January, 1799, the delegates to the first legisla- 
ture west of the Ohio River, traveled through al- 
most unbroken forest from two to four hundred 
miles, swimming the rivers on horseback, and camp- 
ing by night in the woods ; but now the represen- 
tatives of six and a half millions assembled in 
fourteen capital cities, in circumstances as pleasant 
as in Boston or Harrisburgh. In 1794 the mail 
communication between Ohio and the East was 
through Kentucky and North Carolina, but now 
Cincinnati by railroad is forty hours distant from 
New York, and by telegraph, distance is absolutely 
annihilated. Progress at the West, is at railroad 
rates. Yesterday it was a wilderness, today an 
inhabited place. Yesterday the wolf, the bear, 
the deer, and the savage were there, to-day the 
West resounds with the potential voices of millions 
of citizens. Yesterday the Traveler on horseback 
was picking his difficult way through vast forests 
by the dim trail of the hunter, or-the blazed trees 
of the pioneer or savage, to-day he is following the 
screaming locomotives along iron highways with 
the speed of the wind. Yesterday the West was 
a dependent nursling in the swaddling clothes of 
infancy, to-day its eldest State, the young giant of 
the Ohio is crying out “ Excelsior,” and is reaching 
out for the boasted banner and motto of the 
Empire State. Yesterday the West was distin- 
guished only by ‘er insignificance, scarcely exciting 
the contempt of her peers, to-day she plants one 
foot on the Ohio, and the other on the Columbia, 
waving one giant hand over the Yellow Stone, and 
the other over the American, and in the calm eub- 
limity of conscious power awaits the day as near 
when she shall concentrate in herself the civil and 
political power of the nation. Convert the West 
to Christ, and she will make her power felt in the 
Russias, and in the heart of China; but let Jesuit- 
ism and infidelity attain the mastery of the West, 
and she will roll back the dark ages over the 
world, and re-erect the despotism of Hildebrand, 
or she will rock the nations with another French 
revolution on a vaster scale. Convert the West to 
Christ, and her sons will be the foremost warriors 
in the great battle which is now waging in the 
world, and when at last the victory shall be won, 
her myriad voices shall blend in majestic harmony 
with the redeemed in earth and heaven, as they 
shall unite in the thunder-voiced ascription, “ Alle- 
luiah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! ” 

N. ¥. Evangelist, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE. 
BY LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


[The following graphic sketch of the true and 
false philosophy of commerce is a part of the 
speech at Buffalo of the eloquent Hungarian. 
Like all that comes from him, it will be read with 
pleasure and profit.] 

Gentlemen, experience of certain characteristic 
facts has induced me repeatedly to warn the pub- 
lic opinion of this great young republic ag sinst be- 
coming too much attached toa materialism. But 
commerce partakes of the dangerous defects of 
materialism only when its spirit is bent to a mo- 
mentary individual profit at every price—nothing 
caring about the future—nothing about that solidity 
of commercial relations from which the prosperity 
of a countsy greatly depends. The adventurous 
money-hunting at every price is not yet commerce ; 
it does not deserve the highly respectable name of 
commerce—it is but money-hunting, and nothing 
else. But commerce, as I understand it, is that 
noble spirit of enterprise, with its fingers applied 
to the pulsation of present conjectures, but with its 
eyes steadily fixed upon the future; the heart 
warmed by noble sentiments of patriotism and 
philanthropy—cvnnecting individual profit with 
the development of natural resources and of national 
welfare—spreading over the masses of the people 
like the dew of heaven upon the earth, and break- 
ing a road for national activity upon which the 
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flower of prosperity will grow from generation to 


generation. Such a commercial spirit is a rich 
source of national happiness—the guaranty of a 
country’s future—the pillar of its power—the ve- 
hicle of civilization, and the locomotive of prin- 
ciples. 

Let me exemplify the difference between that 
noble, beneficent spirit of commerce and the 
merely material money-hunting, which falsely 
usurps the name of commerce. Let me exemplify 
that difference by quoting two facts :— 

Since the fatal arithmetical skill of Rothschilds 
has found out the scheme how to gain millions by 
negotiating out of the pockets of the public loan 
after loan for the despots, to oppress with it the 
blindfulded nations—a sort of speculation gained 
ground in the old world worthy of the execration 
of humanity—I mean the speculation in loan shares 
—the paper commerce, called stock jobbing. It is 
the shame bound upon our country’s brow that 
such a commerce became a political power on earth, 
and unscrupulous gamesters, speculating upon the 
ruin of their neighbors, hold the political ther- 
mometer of peace and war in their criminal hands. 
To be sure that is also a speculation, and to be 
sure a very adventurous one. Individual profit in 
the form of the grossest materialism is its aim; it 
makes men rich as by enchantment over-night. 
But it is not commerce ; it deserves not the name 
of commerce. It does not contribute to public 
welfare ; it does not augment the elements of public 

















prosperity. It is but immoral gambling, which 
transfers an unproductive, imaginary wealth from 
one hand into another, without augmenting the 
stock of national property. That is not commerce ; 
and it is a degradation of the charactcr of a nation 
when the interest of that speculation has the 
slightest influence, or is taken into the slightest 
consideration in the regulation of a country’s policy, 
That example has its full weight with every 
other kind of mere money-hyunting. It would be 
the greatest fault, to regulate a country’s policy 
according to the momentary interests of that class 
of worshipers of the almighty dollar who but 
look for a momentary profit, not caring for their 
fatherland and humanity—nothing for the princi- 
ples—nothing about the tears and execrations of 
millions—if only ‘that condition remains intact 
which gives them individual profit—though that 
condition be the misfortune of a world. Wherever 
that class of money-hunters at every price is influ- 
ential, there is a disease in the social condition of 
the community. It is in vain to complain against 
the dangerous doctrines of socialism so long as 
that class of money-hunters has any influence upon 
politics. Rothschilds has done more for the 
spread of socialism than its most passionate re- 
tainers. 

Take, on the other side, the contrasting fact of 
the Erie Canal ; I remember well how short-sighted 
men were terrified, when in the councils of the 
Empire State first was started the idea of that 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


gigantic enterprise. And now, when we hear that 
its net proceeds amount to about three millions of 
dollars a year—when we see the almost unbroken 
line of boats on it—when we see Buffalo becoming 
the heart of the West, the pulsation of which con- 
veys the warm tide of life to the East, and by the 
communication of that artery bringing the wonder- 
ful combination of the great Western Lakes into 
immediate connection with the Atlantic,and through 
the Atlantic with the Old World; when we see 
Baffalo, though at 400 miles distance from the 
ocean, without a navigable river, living, acting, and 
operating like a seaport, and New York, situated 
on the shores of the Atlantic, acting as if it were 
the metropolis of the West; when we consider 
that commerce, becoming a magic wand, which 
transformed a world of wilderness into a garden of 
prosperity, and spread the blessings of civilization, 
where some years ago yet, but the wild beasts and 
the Indian roamed; then, indeed, we bow with 
reverential awe before the creating power of that 
commerce—-we feel that the spirit of it is not a 
mere money-hunting, but a mighty instrumentality 
of Providence for the moral and social benefit of 
the world ; and we at once feel that the interests 
of such a commerce underlie so much the founda- 
tion of-your country’s future, that not only they 
are entitled to enter into the regulating consider- 
ations of your country’s policy, but they must enter 
--they must have decisive weight—and they will 
have it, whatever be the declamations of learned 
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politicians, who have so much looked tothe authority 
of past times that they found no time to see the 
imperious necessity of present exigencies. 

There are still some who advise you to follow 
the policy of separatism from Europe, which Wash- 
ington wisely advised in his days——wisely, because 
it was a necessity of those times. I endeavored 
to oppose arguments of progress to the comforts of 
stagnation; and oppose the requirements of life to 
the wantlessness of death. I answered that the 
living cannot be ruled by the dead ; that no grave, 
whatever be its glory, can claim the sway over the 
future, the configuration of which, and all its new 
necessities, could never enter even the boldest 
dreams of the honored dead. I have shown that 
yonder wise separation of your country’s infant age, 
was never a principle with Washington, but only 
a temporary policy. And many another argument 
I have tried to adduce. And still, such is, in some 
quarters of the United States, the customary habi- 
tude to rely upon authority, that I, notwithstand- 
ing all my arguments, could not. forbear to feel 
some uneasiness about that habitual policy of sepa- 
ration. 

To-day, Gentlemen, I feel no such uneasiness 
more, I am entirely tranquilized. I want no ar- 
guments more, because I have the knowledge of 
facts. And I will say to those who still advocate 
the policy of separatism—-I will say to them “ Have 
you seen the city of Buffulot Go and look at iti 
and when you have seen what “Buffalo is, consider 
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what are those interests which created that city, 
and are personified by thut city; then trace those 
interests back to the West; and trace again their 
operations down to New York, and from New York 
across the Atlantic to the Old World; and again 
the returning interests of intercourse from the Old 
World to New York, and hence to Buffalo, and 
from Buffalo to the West--and then speak of the 
wisdom of separatism!” But what exists, exists. 
The very facts will laugh at your reflections ; they 
will tell you that they exist, and cannot be made 
undone, They will tell you that you are like En- 
dymion, whom Diana made sleep, until the twig to 
which he leaned his head had become a tree. They 
will tell you that you could as well reduce Buffalo 
to the log-house of Middagh and Lane ; the mighty 
democrat—the steam-engine—to the horse on the 
back of which Ezra Metcalf brought the first pub- 
lic mail to the sixteen dwelling houses which some 
forty years ago composed all Buffalo; you could as 
well reduce the Erie Canal to where it was when 
Governor Morris first spoke about the idea of tap- 
ping Lake Erie ; or reduce the West to a desert, and 
Western New York to the condition where Wash- 
ington has seen it when journeying far west to Fort 
Stanwix. All this you could as easily do as make 
me believe that the United States should adhere 
any longer to the policy of separatiem, or persuade 
the people of the United States not to take any 
part in the great political transactions of the Old 
World. 
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RANK NO MEASURE OF MERIT. 


BY ANNA M, 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s the gow’d for a’ that.” 

A deep love of humanity, and a strong recognition 
of the unity and equality of the human race, have 
ever been characteristics of the noblest and greatest 
minds in all ages of the world, and ever will be; 
for this is the very foundation of true greatness of 
soul. 

And asit is, men of the largest intellects, highest 
aspirations, and widest scope of vision, always feel 
most keenly the tie of brotherhood which binds 
them to all their fellow beings, even the lowest 
and most ignorant.“ The contrary is also true. 
That is, men of narrow minds, and contracted 
views, whose souls are too small to take in the 
idea of universal brotherhood, are the oppressors 
of the weak. If wealthy, or by mistake placed in 
a situation of responsibility, they imagine them- 
selves a “ peculiar people,” a select few, different 
and superior to common humanity. 

At a glance we perceive this is true. For it is 
not the man of extensive knowledge, deep thought, 
and brilliant conceptions, that despises the weak 
ones of earth, He knows that in their souls, is 
the germ, which has budded and blossomed, and 
borne such rich fruit in his, though the blessed 
sunbeams which have warmed into life Ais, have 
been denied to them. It is the poet in whose soul 
God has placed the pure fountains of trath, its 
streams gushing forth in music to refresh every 
heart that has the quickest ear to discern the faint 
melody of a kindred spring in a lowly, toiling 
brother's heart, though it gush not forth on earth. 
The good and pure, whose eyes are free from 
prejudice, can readily perceive the gleamings of 
the same jewel in others, through the ore of igno- 
rance. 

Surely it must seem strange to every candid 
mind, how it can be in this nineteenth century, 
flooded with light and knowledge though it be, 
there still lingers so much of “aristocratic feeling,” 
as it is called. We find even now, society so arti- 
ficially constructed, that persons who are wealthy 
and wear fine clothes, (which they do not even 
make,) and who cannot tell who their grandfather 
was, claim a higher rank in society, than those who, 
though they are poor, do not dress well, and can 
cite no more illustrious a genealogy than the rich, 
are Workers, without whom they could not exist. 
But it may be said that the working classes are 
appreciated. 
When we see the man who digs banks equal 


In theory they are, but not in prac- 
tice. 
to the merchant, and having a higher position in 
society than the nobleman who does nothing—the 
distinction between the servant girl and her mis- 
tress done away with—the pastors of Christian 
churches as often in the houses of the poorest mem- 
bers of the church as in those of the richest ones— 
and not the outward circumstances of a man, his 
poverty or riches regarded, in designating his posi- 
tion in society, but the Man himself; then will 
the design of God, in connecting man with man in 
a common tie of brotherhood, be carried out, and 
the working classes be appreciated. 


S- 





COTTON SEED FOR FOOD. 


Messrs. Eprrons:—In perusing a very interest- 
ing and profitable article, “ Progression a universal 
law of nature,” in your most excellent Journal, I 
observed in one of the productions for raiment, 
(cotton,) some lack of information as to its being an 
article of food for individuals. Directly it is not so. 
But indirectly it is a great source of food for all 
classes of persons. Cotton-seed has become a most 
excellent food for cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs. 
From them, with a little mixture of corn meal, 
milk-cows yield an abundance of milk and butter, 
both winter and summer, I am satisfied from ex- 
perience, that there is no better manure for corn 
than cotton-seed, properly applied. One handful 
of them will produce a good ear of corn from land 
which without them would not yield a nubbin; 
and so on for everything to which they may be ap- 
plied. I have yet to be convinced, that flax and 
hemp will ever take the place entirely of cotton, 
as an article of raiment. The earth, from its dif- 
ferent degrees of climate, which will be unchange- 
able, will not produce everything successfully in 
every place. The different climates are adapted 
to certain articles of production for food and clo- 
thing. The cotton-plant is limited and adapted to 
a certain portion of the earth’s surface, by an un- 
changeable law of nature, and so on for everything 
Hence arises commercial intercourse between 
States and nations, which is so profitable and in- 
teresting to the whole world. C. M‘Mirxan. 


New Town Acapemy, Monrog Co., Ata., 
May 3ist, 1852, 

















General Patires. 








Our Journals amone THe Peorte.—We take the liber- 
ty of inserting the following, from Dallas County, Alabama, 
which shows the present state of feeling in that State to- 
wards our Journals. 8B. F. H. says :—“ Gentlemen— About 
one year ago | subscribed for your Phrenological Journal, 
and [ am so well pleased with it, that I herewith send you 
the names, offices, &c., of four new subscribers, which you 
will please forward. { send one dollar extra, for which 
you will please send me the Water-Cure Journal. The 
Phrenological Journal is what it promised to be, filled with 
a gued stock of general information. There is more cound 
reading in it than anything of its size | have ever exam- 
ined, and I hope and expect (if it increases in public favor 
for the next twelve months as it has done for the last) to 
send you ten or twenty subscribers.” 

G. Minor writes from Illinois:—“ | cannot dispense with 
the pleasure [ enjoy in perusing your super-excellent Phre- 
nological Journal, and I herein incluse the money for an- 
other year.” 

E. B. writes from Ohio:—“ 1 like the Journal more and 
more, and cannot get along without it, and would stop any 
other paper | take befure it. Success and long life to it.” 

R. E. H., of Griggsville, Pike County, Iinois, writes:— 
“ Messrs. Editors—Permit me to say a few words in rela- 
tion to your Journals in this section of country. I must 
say that no periodical published in the Union, that I have 
ever seen, contains anything like as much solid, useful, 
truthful information as you give to your readers monthly, 
through the columns of these invaluable Journals. Either 
one of them is worth more than all the political campaign 
papers that are afloat, and sensible people are beginning to 
flud it eut. | am happy to say that there are some twenty- 
five or thirty copies of the Journals received here and read 
with great interest, and the important truths contained in 
them are evidently fast gaining a foothold among the peo- 





ee 
ple. Still there are some few so blinded to their own mor 
al, social, and physical well-being, that they will not deign 
to investigate the matter, even—being 80 desperately op- 
posed to “new humbugs,” as they are pleased to term 
Phrenology and Hydropathy. Well, if there is any “new 
humbug” more rotien in its foundation, more false in its 
theory, and more pernicious in its effects, than some of the 
old humbugsto which we have long been subjected, I con- 
fess | have yet to see or hear of it.” 





A Svsscriser writing from Metamora, Indiana, gives 
us an t ofa | on the p 8, Who passes 
himeelf off under the real or assumed name of Kidd. Our 
correspondent says this fellow repudiates Phrenology, as 
taught by us, and represents Ais theory, based on Physiog- 
nomy, to be superior to any other. Will not some one of 
our friends in indiana, who may be privileged to wiiness 
Mr. Kidd’s exhibitions, give us a fuil statement of his pre- 
tensions? We are informed that be is quite an expert play- 
actor withal. 











Mount Harmony Associa tion.—This association, recent- 
ly projected, is ten miles south of Knoxville, Knox Coun- 
ty, Illinois, five miles from the railroad connecting the Lili- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers, and four miles from naviga- 
tion into the Illinois. It is one of the most promising, 
beautiful, and fertile locations of the West. The object of 
this movement is to realize, as far as possible, the economy, 
justice, and concord of associativn ; to live in obedience tu 
the laws of life, health, and morality, and to develop the 
whole man. The site selected is upon a beautiful mound 
of gentle declivity, commanding an extensive, a delightful, 
and magnificent view of the country in every direction, re- 
lieved from monotony by streams, groves, mounds, and 
roiling prairie. A village and college are laid out upon the 
above site with great order and beauty. One hundred and 
sixty acres are secured forever to the college. All the con“ 
tiguous land, from one to two thousand acres, yet in its 
natural state, is secured from monopoly, so that any one 
can possess a village lot, and from that up to forty acres or 
more, if he desires, on very moderate terms. No liquor- 
selling in the association, and none but men of right views 
and motives received as members. The teachers and stu- 
dents of the school will alternate from mental to physical 
labor upon the college premises, or in contiguous work- 
shops, thus making it, to a great extent, alter ils commeuce- 
ment, a sell-suppurting school, &c. 

“Ho! all ye hungry, starving poor,” who feel the injus- 
tice and oppression of society as it is, come let us try and 
be men, and to live a true life. All reformers at the East 
who come West, please give us a call. Donations enough 
to warrant the building of the college have been already 
made, and the work is commenced. Several village lois 
have been taken, and the building will soon begin. Dona- 
tions respectfully solicited. For further infurmation, ad- 
dress R. Morris, the Secretary of the association, at Brush 
Creek, Knox Coui.ty, llinois. 

The basis of this assuciation is, cost the limit of price. 
There is no such thing as failing in this movement, as each 
mun will retain by deed his individual property. 

By order of the commitiee, Joseru Bairp, 

. T. Farre., C. McGaew, Wa. Snoox, R. Morais. 


Exrosirion or AMeRicaN Propvucts anp InpustTRY.— 
The iwenty-fifth annual Fair of the American Institute will 
be held at Castle Garden, New York City, commencing 
Oct. Ist, and closing Oct. 2ist, 1852. The annual Cattie 
Show will be held on the 22d of October, at Madison Col- 
tage, New York City. 

Mechanics, Manutacturers, and Agriculturisis, who may 
wish to exhibit goods, producis, or stock, may obtain cir- 
culars, giving all necessary particulars, by addressing A. 
Cuanpier, Corresponding Secretary of the Institute 35: 
Broadway, New York. 

Tue Manacers present greater inducements to exhib- 
itors in the way of Paemivms, than bave ever before been 
offered, and it is confidently expected, that this Fair will be 
visited by hundreds of thousands of people from all parts 
of the world. 

New Inventions, in all the arts, together with the pro- 
ducts of the Farm, the Garden, the Mine, and so forth, will 
be exhibited. 
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Mesars. Ricnarpson & Cox, wood-engravers, of this 
city, have for sale electrotypes of the candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency of the United States, like 
the portraits of them in this number. Our Phrenological 
readers will be able to form some idea of their characters 
from their developments, without note or comment from us, 





Our friend Dr. H. B. G1snons, is in Northern Pennsylva- 


nia, doing, a8 usual, good service in the noble cause of 
Phrenology, in which for ten years he has been engaged. 


In Press.—To be published by Fowvers anp WELLS, on 

the ist of October, 1852— 

A New Theory of Population deduced from the General Law 
of Anima Fertility, with an Introduction by R. T. Tract, 
M. D. Price 12} cents. 

In our next, we shall briefly review this remarkable work. 

We have only room now to announce it as forth coming. 


Ca Carcespondents. 


Evetine.—Your article on Napoleon shows a talent for 
writing. We do not publish it because we doubt some of 
the positions you take relative to his views and policy. 
Napoleon has had injustice done his name and motives by 
English historians, who have thus tried to screen the Brit- 
ish nation from her fear of the man, and her cowardly in- 
justice to their prisoner, who trusted to her magnanimity. 

. F. P.—To obtain “athorough and practical knowl- 
edge of Phrenology” as you desire, you will do well to 
read “Combe’s System of Phrenology,” “Fowler's Phre- 
nology,” “ Self-Culture,” “ Memory,” “Illustrated Self In- 
structor,” “Constitution of Man,” and study the Phreno- 
logical Bust, all of which will cost you five dollars. You 
will examine heads for the practical part, which will cost 
you persevering effort, and both investments will yield an 
ample reward. 

B. H. D.—If you will send us a Daguerreotype likeness, 
according to directions given in “ Answers to Correspond- 
ents” in the July number of the Journal, we can warrant 
the written description to be correct on all essential points. 

F. Brown.—If you want good cherries, send to a nursery 
and get the trees, scions or buds, as from the seed you are 
not sure of the same kind of fruit. 


Pru Publications. 


Woman in all Ages and Nations ; a Complete and Authen- 
tic History of the Manners and Customs, Character and 
Condition of the Female Sez, in Civilized and Savage 
Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By Tuomas L. Nicnots, M. D. ith a Preface, by Str- 
PHEN Peart Anprews. 12mo., pp. 240. Price 50 cents. 
New York and Boston: Fowlers and Wells, Publishers, 
Clinton Hail, 131 Nassau-street. 


A volume of great merit. The subject is one of surpass- 
ing interest, and the author has treated it in a truly scien- 
tific as well as historical manner. Than the motuers of 
our race, who or what, among all created beings, are more 
worthy of study and contemplation? In the present work 
we have all, and much more, than the title indicates, It 
should be read by all—girls and boys—women and men, 
We copy a few paragraphs from the introduction :— 


In most of the higher orders of animals there is a marked 
difference in the furms of the two sexes; but it is curious 
to observe that, while among animals, both birds and quad- 
rupeds, the male is generally mach superior in appearance 
to the female, we uniformly give to woman the palin of su- 
periority in beauty over man. 

Thus among birds, the peacock, and the males of the 
turkey, barn fowl, etc., are quite magnificent in form, and 
gorgeous in plumage; the mule lion has a noble mane and 
majestic appearance, quite wanting in the female, and the 
horse is larger and of finer shape and action than the mare. 
We need not multiply familiar instances. 

In animals, too, there is another remarkable superiority 
belonging to males. They are superior to the other sex in 
musical abilities, It is chanticleer that wakes the world 
with his eloquence. The hen does not crow; she cackles 
and clucks. {tis the roar of the malelion that shakes the 
forest; the female has only a savage yell. Among singing 
birds, the mals is uniformly the most highly gifted. But 
inthe haman race all this is reversed, since our females 
are not only the most beautiful, but the most melodious ; 
and woman, if not the most useful of the two sexes, is 
certainly the most ornamental, 

Women are of less size than men, on the average; for 
while we have women six feet tall, matching men who are 
four or five inches higher, we have still a larger number 
under five feet, as we have of men under six. 






































Anatomically, women differ from men, also, in having | 


smaller bones, a greater breadth of the pelvis, a narrower 
chest, a greater fullness of the cellular tissue, giving round- 
ness of form, a softer and smoother skin, finer hair, longer 
and more beautiful upon the head, but less developed over 
the face and body, a more delicate neck, which is destitute 
of the prominence so strongly marked in men ; and ahead 
so differently shaped that it is perfectly easy to distinguish 
the sex from the skull alone. 

Hang up a male and female skeleton, side by side, and 
the difference in the shape of the bones, and the form of 
the head, is very striking. ’ 

The female head is smaller than the male, in the ratio, 
nearly, of four to five. It is much longer from the os 
frontis to the apex of the oeciput, narrower from side to 
side, and not so high. 

By the rules of Phrenology, this difference in the form 
of the male and female head corresponds to certain differ- 
ences of character in the sexes, which cannot be more 
properly stated than in this connection. 

The superior length of the female brain is owing to the 
greater development of the organs of Philoprogenitiveness, 
Adhesiveness, and [nhabitiveness; the love of offspring, 
the propensity to form per t tions, and the 
love of home. 

These larger developments indicate that women are more 
devoted to their children than men, more constant in their 
matrimonial connections, and fonder of home. This is 
doubtless true, asa general rule, admitting of individual 
exceptions; and where a woman is found wanting in these 
respects, she differs in so much from the natural character 
of her sex. 

Women, as is shown by the smallness of the upper part 
of the neck, have a less development of Amativeness than 
men, It may be, and often is, as active, but itis generally 
a less powerful and controlling motive. They have less 
Self-Esteem, but more love of approbation; or, in other 
words, less pride and more vanity. They have less Firm- 
ness, and more reverence ; less Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, but more Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness ; 
or rather, we should say, that women, with all these organs 
weaker than in men, have them developed in these varying 
proportions, 

The front part of the head indicates in women strong 

reeptive faculties, but less judgment, and of the reason- 

ng faculties, more Comparison than Causality. They have 

more ability for Color, and less for Form. Women have 
more piety than men, and less Benevolence; but this they 
make up for in being more affectionate. 

This shows that our author is familiar with his subject, 
and that he takes something more than a superficial view. 
We might quote passages—pages—yes, coapTeRs—from 
the work, of exceeding interest, but we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, every page of which he will read 


with avidity. 








The Illustrated Phrenological Almanac for 1853. Just pub- 
~ lished by Fowlers and Wells. Price 6 cents, 


This popular annual contains, besides the usual calendar 
pages, a large number of spirited engravings, embracing 
portraits of eminent persons, with a sketch of their char- 
acter; good and bad organizations in contrast: specimens 
of strong, steady temperament in contrast with the brain. 
working, flery, excitable one, with directions how to modify 
and improve the bodily condition; an interesting article 
on Physiognomy, illustrated; Animal Phrenology; hints 
on education, health, formation of character, etc., besides 
the definition of the Phrenological organs, and an explan- 
ation of the Symbolical Head. 

We know of no work of its size which contains so much 
valuable matter on the laws of mind and its relation to the 
body. ‘“ Much in little” is the motto under which the A'- 
manac was written. It is just the thing to buy by the hun- 
dred and scatter abroad among those who have little time 
to read larger books on the subject to which this is devoted, 
thereby scattering entertainment and valuable knowledge 
at the same time. Twenty-five copies for $1.00. 


The Power of Kindness, inculcating the Principles of Be- 
nevolence and Love, By B. (. Morury. New York: 
Fowlers and Wells. Price, including postage, 30 cents. 


This neat little volume of nearly two hundred pages, il- 
lustrates and enforces its title in a manner not easy to be 
forgotten. Of this work may be said what comparatively 
few books will bear, viz., that its tendency upon all, the vir- 
tuous and vicious, the wise and the simple, will be good 
and only good. For the principle and power of kindness, 
the world has groaned for thousands of years, and the 
great drawback upon human happiness to-day existing 
everywhere is, that this heaven-born principle is yet, toa 
great extent, unapplied. This is the genial flame that 
softens and melts the malice and selfishness of man, and 
makes him look upon and treat his fellow-man as a brother. 
This spirit, universally diffused, would retrieve the world 
from the slander of being a vale of tears, and usher the 
dawn of a heaven on earth. 














The Church and Sects of the United States; containing a 
brief Account of the Origin, History, Doctrines, Church 
Government, Mode of Worship, Usages, and Statistics of 
each Religious Denomination, so furas known. By Rev. 
P. Dovetass Gorriz. 12mo., pp. 240. New York: 
Lewis Colby. 
Than a history of RELIGIoNs, what can be more interest. 

ing? We read with astonishment of the silly and absurd 

notions which some of the originators of particular sys- 
tems or modes of worship first promulgated, and which, 
after years of patient preaching, b 80 popular as to 
count their members, not by huadreds, nor thousands, but 
by Tens oF THOUSANDS. It is also interesting, yet heart- 
sickening, when comparing the various conflicting religions 
of the world, to contemplate the “Holy Wars,” and the 
sacrifice of human lives, in untold millions, “for God’s 
sake,” befure and since the Christian era. But, thanks to 

a higher development of human reason, we have passed 

the lower strata, or the reign of the animal propensities, 

and are now emerging from criminal darkness into moral 
light, when the laws of nature and of God may be correct- 
ly interpreted. Such works as the one before us will exert 

a liberalizing influence, increase our charity, and lessen the 

Litt of opinion among men. 








An Historical Survey of Controversies Pertaining to the 
Rights of Conscience, from the English Reformation to 
the settlement of New England, By Epwarp B. Unper- 
HILL, Esq. 12mo., pp. 242, New York: Lewis Colby. 


Theoretically, we need no volumes on the “ Rights of 
Conscience,” especially in this country, where our “ Con- 
STITUTION” declares it the “nienT” oF EVERY CITIZEN, 
Practically, we do need enlightening on this very import- 
ant subject. Where, we ask, may true religious liberty, or 
the rights of conscience, be found? Even now, “ two thou- 
sand years” after the Christian platform was laid, is there a 
religious sect, governed by a fixed creed, in the civilized 
world, who willingly grant this “ right of conscience” to 
others? Or is the term only used in a limited sense? The 
truth is evident to all, Wedo not enjoy religious liberty, 
But, thank God, we approach more nearly to the realization 
of this greatest of blessings at the present time, than at 
any previous period in the world’s history. 

This volume, devoted to a history of the “struggles and 
triumphs” of religious liberty, will show the reader how 
vastly more we, of the nineteenth century, are blessed, 
than they of former ages. The God-given principle of pro 
GRESSION May nowhere else be traced with greater satis- 
faction by reformers than in this Historica Survey. 

The Rev. 8. S. Cutting has given to the volume an ex- 
ceec ingly spirited introduction, in which he contrasts the 
past with the present in the most admirable and hopeful 
language. We heartily commend the work to professed 
Christians of every dcnomination. 





A Manual of Astronomy, and the Use of the Globes ; for 
Schools and Academies. By Henry Kippie, I2mo., pp. 
130. New York: Newman & Iveson. 


The author, himself a practical teacher, has anticipated 
the wants of others,and supplied such a book as every 
teacher would do well to peruse, study, and adopt. The 
work is suitably illustrated, well-printed, and bound up in 
the usual school-book style. 





Involuntary Seminal Losses, their Causes, Fffects and 
Cure. By Dr. L. E. Lazarus. 96 pages 12mo, New 
York : Fowiers anp We.us. Price 25 cents. 


This is a terse monagraph and Professional Manual, com- 
prising a resume of past labors in this field, with original 
additions, bearing chiefly on essential analysis, It is clear, 
classic and thorough in its method, and eclectic in its indi- 
cations of cure, hygienic, medical, surgicsl and hydriatic, 
and will afford important aid in the treatment not only of 
the malady in question, but of those connected with that 
series of organs and tissues. 


Mental Alchemy ; a Treatise on the Mind, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Psychology, Mognetism, Mesmerism and Diseases. 
By B. Brown Wituiams, M.D. Published for the Au- 
thor, by Fowrers any Wetts. Price 50 cents, 


The chapters comprising this volume are the outlines of 
lectures which the author has been delivering for the last 
few yeurs upon the subject named in the title. Those who 
are interested in the topics treated of in this volume, will 
read the work with pleasure. 
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Elfin Land, and other Poems. By B. W. Batt. 12mo., 
pp. 150. Boston: James Munroe & Co, 


A beautiful little volume, breathing inspiration through 
Ideality, Hope, Veneration, and the Affections, The author 
describes, through well-developed Locality and perceptive 
faculties, such scenes as his vivid imagination paints on 
ethereal canvas. He should travel, and become a poetical 
geographer. In this department of science and education 
he would excel, and, in our judgment, be more useful than 
in the higher spheres of poetry. 





A Thought-Rook of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and Coun- 
tries ; fit for ali Men and all Hours. Collected by Jamus 
Eumes. i8mv., pp. 256. Boston: James Munroe & Ce. 


A handy, well-printed volume, filled with quotable quo- 
tations from most of the ancient authors, orators, moral- 
ists, statesmen, poets, and philosophers. It will afford 
texts in abundance for mudern minds, who will doubtless 
greatly improve on the philosophy of the ancients. 


The Knights of England, France, and Scotland. By Henry 
Witttam Hereseat., l2mo., pp. 426. New York; J. 38. 
Redfield. 


Fall of “blood and thunder.” “ War to the knife, and 
the knife to the hilt.” But all this was then and there en- 
acted, and here we have the history. Let those read it 
who are deficient in, and wish to cultivate those faculties, 
out of which the war spirit emanates. Here they may be 
fed to their fill, and revel in the romantic battle-fields of the 
old knights. But we Phrenologists do not relish such fuod. 
Those whw seek a life in the army and navy, will devour it 
with avidity. The volume is got up in the same generous 
style which characterizes all books published, op religion, 
peace, or war, by our excellent military neighbor, Mr. Red- 
field. 











Adurrtisements. 





Tus Science or Sociery.--Part I. The True Constita- 
tion of Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual, 
Part Il. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Steruen 
Peart Axprews. Published by Fowters anp Weits, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


Mvsic.—To all who are interested in the cultivation and 
practice of music, we would stronglycommend The Musi- 
cal World and Times, a full and reliable account of which 
will be found eisewhere in the Journal. 


Fowtrrs axp Wetts have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 





Tue Fatt Trane! Crormixe! Crotmine!—The splen- 
did establishment of Bootru axv Foster, 29 Courtlandt- 
street, New York, will be constantly supplied with the 
largest, most complete, and fashionable stock in the city. 
To meet their rapidly increasing patronage, they have re- 
cently made large additions to their manufacturing depart- 
ment, which is condncted by men of long experience and 
the most perfect skill in their business; while the facilities 
which they enjoy for purchasing, enables them to offer 
both the cheapest and the most attractive stock in the Union. 

Country merchants are only req vested to call and exam- 
ine before laying in their stock elsewhere. 

Persons desiring to purchase garments of the very best 
fit, make, and material, may do so at this establishment, at 
least Afty per cent below the usual cusiom prices; with the 
advantage of choosing from a large assurtment of the new- 
est and latest styles, with which they are almost daily re- 
pleaishing their stock, 

Full suits furnished to order at the shortest notice, and 
sent to any part of the Union. 

Varor Batras.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A. M.tol0P.M. A female will be in attendance to wait 


on Ladies. 








B. FP. Maovtae, Dentist, successor to the late Joun 
Buavett, (with whom he wasassociated during five years,) 
continues to practice the Dentat Paroression in its various 
branches as usual, at No. 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fuurteeath-street, New York. 


A. G. Bavorr, manufacturer of the Boehm flute, 181 
Brow wav, New York, also manufactures fine Gutesof every 
description. 
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A YEAR OF MUSIC 
FOR NOTHING!—atmost: 


Tae Musica Wortp anv Times ts Pretisnep Every 
Satrurpay, at 27 Broapway, New York, sy Oviver 
Dyer anv Ricwarp Sroras WILtIs, 


The object of this work is to furnish, 1.—A weekly supply 
of new and choice music. 2.—A complete and unusual 
Course of Musical (nstruction, 3.—Fearless and trustworthy 
Criticisms of Musical Pieces, Works and Performances, and 
4.-—-Entertaining Musical Reading, together with a compre- 
hensive Synopsis of events and things Musical, as they 
shall transpire; all to be furnished ina style of taste and 
elegance in harmony with the subjects treated of, and the 
refined minds of those to whom such topics are addressed. 

Tue Size of The Musical World and Times is that 
which is most conducive to convenience and beauty ; be- 
ing a Royal Quarto of sixteen pages, ten by fourteen 
inches in size, or more than double the size of the pages of 
magazines. It is printed on handsome paper and clear 
type; and its appearance is such as to render it an appro- 
priate ornament of the Pianoforte or Parlor table. 

Musitc.—Each number of The Musical World and 
Times will contain at least rour paces of superior and 
popular music, making over TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF MU- 
sic YEARLY; which, bought at Music Stores would cust, at 
least, $25. 

Sacrep Music.—Particular attention will be paid to this 
department, and the wants of country choirs and families 
will be carefully studied and met. 

Secvtar Music.--The best possible variety of Secular 
Music, Vocal and [nstramental, will be regularly given, to 
supply which, the most eminent compusers will render 
service, 

Mvsic ror Littrce Fixcers.—Young children and learn- 
ers will also be cared for. The world and the interests of Art 
will hardly progress without them; therefore, in our selec- 
tion of music, we shall always bear them in mind, and often 
furnish a page for their especial benefit. 

Musicat Ixstruction.—A complete course of Musical 
Instruction will be given; including Elementary Instrac- 
tion, Harmony, Thorough Bass and Composition, Musical 
Form, or the Architecture of Music, and Instrumentation. 
Mosical ezerceses will accompany this instruction, and the 
student will be able to correct his own examples by the 
rules afforded. In short, the student may become, by this 
course, master of the whole subject of music. 

Carrictsms.—These will be impartial, truthful, and per- 
fectly independent—just what {fs needed in this age of in- 
discriminate and unlimited puffery. 

Mustcat News.—Ouar facilities for obtaining both for- 
eign and domestic musical news of interest are unequalled ; 
and all events of importance will be recorded. 

Moestcat Reaptine.-- Musical titerature—a class of reading 
as interesting as it is difficult to furnish—will always be 
found in our columns. We are enabled to do this by our 
facilities of translation, and by the access, which we have 
lately gained, to unusually rich artistic materials. 

Important.—The subscribers announce with pleasure, 
that they have the active co-operation and practical assis- 
tance of Lowell Mason, Wm. Vincent Wallace, Thos, Has- 
tings, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geo. J. Webb, Jonas Chickering, 
Oliver Ditson, Geo. F. Root, Firth, Pond & Co., Wm. Hall 
& Son, Mason & Law, Newman & Ivison, and other par- 
ties long and favorably known to the musical public, 


TERMS. 
One copy ............$3 00 | Five coples..........$10 00 
Two cupies.......... 5 00 | Ten copies........... 20 00 


and larger nambers in the same proportion, inflexibly in 
advance. 

07" Specimen numbers sent on the reception of five 
cents, cr two postage siamps. 

tj" Any person sending usa club of tex subscribers, 
shall receive The Musical World and Times one year free 
of charge. 

(7 The Volume commences on Saturday, Sept. 4th ; 
80 now is the time to subscribe, 

CH All orders and communications must be addressed, 
(post paid) to DYER & WILLIS, publishers of The Musi- 
cal World & Times, 257 Broadway, New York. 











Mecuanics, Manuracturers anp Inventors.—The 
Eighth Volume of the Sciextiric AMERICAN commences 
in September. {tis principally devoved to the diffusion of 
useful practical knowledee, and is eminently calculated to 
advance the great interests of industry--Mechanica/, Man- 
ufacturing, and Agricultural—the geuies and master-spirit 
of the nation, 

it ts unrivaled as a Journal ot the Arts and Sciences, 
and muintans a high character at home and abroad. 

The publishers pledge th ives thet the future vol- 
umes shall ut least equal, if not surpass their predecessors, 
Among the subjects chiefly brought forward and discussed 
in its columns, are, Civil Eugineering, Architecture, Rail- 
roads, Bridges, Agricultural Implements, Manutactures of 
Metals, Fibrous and Textile substances, Machinery for the 
purpose, Chemical Processes, Distilling, Coloring, &c, 
Steam and Gas Engines, Boilers aud Furnaces, Mathema- 
tical, Philosophical and Optical Instruments, Cars, Carria- 
ges, Water-wheels, Wind and Grinding Mills Powers, Piin- 
ing Machines, Touls for Lumber, Brick Machines, Farming, 
Fire Arms, Electricity, Telegraphs, Surgical Instruments, 
&c., besides Claims of all the putents, Reviews, Notices of 
new Inventions, American a Foreign. The work is in 
form tor binding, contains several hundred Engravings, 
over four hundred pages of printed matter, and a copious 
Index. Nearly all the valuable Patents which issue weekly 
from the Patent Office are illustrated with Engravings in iis 
columns, thus making the paper a perfect Mechanical 
Encyclopedia fur future as well us present reference. 

Vatuas_e Premiums are offered for the largest List of 
Subscribers to this Volume. it is published weckly, by 
MUNN & OO., attheir Patent dgency Office, 128 Futon 
Sraxet, New York. 

TERMS.—1 Copy one year, $2,00, 1 Copy, six months, 
$1.00. ALWaYs IN ADVANCE. 

5 Copies for six months, $4,00, 10 Copies for six months, 
$8,00, 15 Copies twelve months, $22,00, 20 Copies for twelve 
months, $23,00, 

Southern and Western money and Post Office Stamps 
taken for subscription. Letters should be post-paid. 








Tue Purenotocicat Caninet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished men that ever 
lived: Skulls, both human and animal, from ail quarters of 
the globe, including Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 





Sratpine’s Improvep Granam Frovr is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe’s, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D, Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour C ission Merchants, Boston; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This flour is made of the best quality white wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as Graham 
flour. It makes a superior loaf of brown-bread, rusk, 
cakes, and pie-crust, and where used is bighly approved, 
Try it and then judge. 








82 Vassavu-stTReet.—Boot-makers’ Union Association— 
boots,shoes, and gaiters at retailand wholesale prices. 


Tar Puonoorapuic Teacurr.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography. intended to afford complete and thorough 
instructiva to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By E. Wesster. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, and No. 142 Weabing- 
ton-street, Boston, 

Phonography has now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo- 
sophical, convenient, and efficient procesrs has nut been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A chiid learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manual ts intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exwm- 

les which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher. 

iverything isciear. A few days’ study will muke the pupil 
master of the principles of the science, and at the close of 
the course, he cannot fail to become well-grounded in the 
elemeuts of the English language.—New York Tribune. 


Buake’s Patent Fire-proor Patnt.—The orginal and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing ‘my Patent, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaTs or ston, forming acomplete ENAMEL 
Of COAT OF MAIL, Over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fire, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years,and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WoRTHLESs COUNTERFEITS, as scores of 
unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and various 
kinds of worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. [ haverecentlycommenced three suitsagainst 
partiesinfringing my rights, and am determined to prose- 
cute every one [ can detect. The genuine,either in dry 

owder orground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 

@ had at the General Depot, 84 Pearl-street, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE, 


Seipno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Wicutam Secruo, 24 Spring-street, New York. 























